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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


OLLOWING its traditional practice, the Dem- 

F ocratic party will celebrate April 13th with 

dinners in Washington and in other cities, in 
honor of the birthday of Thomas Jefferson. 

Much will be said about the founding of the Demo- 
cratic party, its service to the country in years past, 
its opportunities for service in the future. All this is 
eminently proper. The party which Thomas Jefferson 
founded a century and a half ago has shown enormous 
vitality. It has contributed its share of great leaders to 
the country and written some of the most stirring 
pages in its history. 

But what about the future? 

It is an undeniable fact that in the spring of 1931, 
only a little more than a year in advance of the na- 
tional conventions, the Democratic party has no out- 
standing issue stirring enough and fundamental 
enough to unite all sections of the party. It is generally 
assumed that the Democratic platform in 1932 will 
demand repeal or revision of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. But it is idle to suppose that Democrats in the 
South or-in the rural Western states really wish to see 
this issue raised. They will accept it only if they must, 
and not because their hearts are in it. Aside from this, 
what else? A claim, no doubt, that the Democratic 
party will be able to restore prosperity and the usual 
criticism directed by the “outs” against the “‘ins.” 

These issues may or may not be effective in 1932. 
In either case, they are strategic issues—not issues of 
principle like states’ rights and a low tariff, principles 
which once aroused every Democrat to genuine en- 
thusiasm. The Democratic party is still in search of 
something missing. It is looking for its soul. 


Silver 


N THE relentless decline of commodity prices from 
their postwar peaks, no single fall has been so spec- 
tacular as the fall in silver. Five years ago, that com- 
modity had already been depressed to 67 cents an 


ounce in the New York market. This was only the 
beginning of its dizzy plunge. In recent weeks silver has 
sold consistently below 30 cents an ounce. Day after 
day the newspapers have reported one historic all- 
time low, to be succeeded by another. 

Since half of the people in the world still rely on 
silver as their standard of value, the results of this 
cheapening of the metal in such countries as India 
and China have been catastrophic. Millions of people 
have had the value of their earnings suddenly cut in 
half in a single year. One immediate by-product has 
been their withdrawal from the world market as 
purchasers of American and European goods. 

Various remedies have been proposed for the re- 
habilitation of silver. Prominent among them are the 
proposal that England suspend its plans for establish- 
ing India on a gold standard and the proposal that 
larger amounts of silver be put into circulation among 
the western nations. The problem is not an abstract 
one. It directly concerns us, as world traders. 





Raids Upon the Treasury 
CONGRESS that may well be called recalci- 


trant, if proper differentiation is made between 
an obstinate, inconsiderate Senate and a hard-working, 
conscientious House, has passed into history. Although 
various pieces of constructive legislation have been 
wrung from it, its outstanding bequests to posterity 
are controversial issues that will plague statesmen for 
years to come. 

Advocacy of a government dole system to relieve 
people suffering from drought, and of immediate cash 
payment of the soldier bonus certificates to help un- 
employment, marked the closing session of the body; 
these are two of the issues that promise to carry over 
into the new Congress. The principles involved are 
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indefensible—the one vicious and un-American, which 
if saddled onto the country would cripple the Treasury 
and cause voluntary relief to stagnate, the other bur- 
dening the nation with an obligation of hundreds of 
millions, if not actually billions. 

Never before have liberals in our public life been so 
determined to commit the government to expenditures 
that either should not be made at all or that should be 
borne privately or by the states. The tendency is 
toward making raids on the federal Treasury. It must 
be combated immediately. 

Anxiety is the greater because the new Congress is 
almost evenly divided between the two dominant 
political parties, only a vote or two in either branch 
determining supremacy. Mr. Hoover should make it 
plain that the country wants constructive action rather 
than radical legislation, codperation rather than parti- 
san bickering. He should stand firmly by his principles 
and, whenever necessary, use his power of veto. 

- President Hoover can be trusted to offer determined 
opposition to any drives that the vociferous radicals 
may make, but even so he cannot be successful single- 
handed. He must have the support of the great body 
of Americans, whose duty it is to impress upon the 
new Congress that his policies are their policies. 


Reserve a Back Seat, Please 


HE success of any international conference de- 

pends as much upon the advance preparations as 
upon the actual proceedings. Hence the outstanding 
powers are giving their attention at this early date to 
the world disarmament conference that does not con- 
vene until next February. 

The conference is important for two reasons. It 
promises to promote peace; it should lessen the eco- 
nomic burdens of a number of nations. America is in- 
directly concerned in anything that affects the pros- 
perity of Europe: our money is invested there, our 
markets are there, our human contacts are closer than 
ever. The potential advantages, however, are greater 
to Europe than to America because such progress has 
been made in naval limitation, notably at the London 
conclave, that the coming conference will be confined 
almost wholly to land armaments. 

The United States Army already has been demobil- 
ized to such an extent that it is a threat to no nation. 
Its enlisted personnel is smaller than the number of 
policemen who patrol our streets. 

In contrast, three million men are enrolled in the 
armies of Europe, exclusive of Russia. Budgets totaling 
$1,500,000,000 are required to maintain these great 
forces, which, incidentally, do not include the reserves. 

If there is to be any reduction in forces, it must be 
done by the countries of Europe. Although the United 
States took the initiative, both at London and Wash- 
ington, it should not be expected to do so next year. 


It paved the way to success for the previous confer- 
ences because it was fully as interested in naval reduc- 
tion as were the other powers. But, as regards land 
armaments, it already has done voluntarily what these 
powers are getting around now to discussing. 

Our interest in the coming conference should be lim- 
ited to rendering such assistance as diplomacy permits 
to make it successful. 


Bank Failures 


HE latest report of the Federal Reserve Board 

shows that there were 1,326 bank failures in the 
United States in 1930, compared with 642 in 1929. 
This figure is unprecedented. 

Why should we have an average of four bank fail- 
ures a day, every business day in the year, in a nation 
with the tremendous resources of the United States? 
To blame the result on the business depression is no 
real answer. In England, where the business depression 
has been far more severe and more prolonged, there 
has been nothing comparable to this record. 

The truth of the matter, probably, is suggested by 
certain facts presented in an analysis of bank failures 
in recent years compiled by the controller of the cur- 
rency. This analysis showed that approximately 70 
per cent of the suspended banks were capitalized at 
$50,000 or less, that 90 per cent of the failures occurred 
in towns of less than ten thousand people, and that 
80 per cent occurred in towns of less than three 
thousand. In other words, our rural communities have 
had too many banks, inadequately capitalized to with- 
stand the strain of postwar adjustments. 

Three years ago the American Bankers Association 
presented a series of recommendations which ought 
to be of special interest now. It recommended, among 
other things, increased capital requirements, closer 
supervision of banks, better enforcement of banking 
regulations, and the limitation of new charters to the 
banking needs of each community. These recommenda- 
tions are eminently sound and still as timely as when 
they were first proposed. 

The Federal Reserve System itself rests on bedrock. 
The great savings banks of the country were never 
more secure. But in the field of local credit we need 
fewer banks, better regulation, more real banking 
brains. 


The President as Magician 


NE incidental result of the broadsides directed at 
Herbert Hoover in recent months in Washing- 

ton is a welcome reappearance of common sense re- 
garding the limitations of presidential authority. A 
good many of us were drifting close to nonsense in 
our theories of executive omnipotence. Arkansas was 
suffering from an unprecedented drought? That was 
plainly Mr. Hoover’s fault. There was too little snow 
in Kansas to protect the early crops? Obviously Mr. 
Hoover should have seen to that. France was buying 
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less cotton in 1930 than in 1929? Mr. Hoover, appar- 
ently, should have taken the President of France aside 
and lectured him on the necessity of buying cotton. 

The very violence of many of the attacks made on 
the President during the recent session of Congress 
has served to clear the air and remind us of some 
homely truths. The President is not a medicine-man. 
He can give us leadership. The problem of restoring 
prosperity in a nation which has come to accept pros- 
perity as its normal standard is inevitably the problem 
of the individual banker, the individual farmer, and 
the individual business man. 

Meantime Mr. Hoover emerges from his tussles 
with the Senate with the honors on his side. He has 
shown vigor, leadership and more foresight than his 
critics on such issues as the bonus and the dole. Un- 
questionably the winter’s work has added to his pres- 
tige. 


Honor the Red Cross 
O OTHER organization in all the world has ren- 


dered such unexampled service to humanity as 
has the American Red Cross, which next month will 
celebrate its golden anniversary. 

Half a century ago the first Red Cross chapter was 
organized by Clara Barton in Danville, New York, 
her ‘home town.” This little chapter was the first ever 
to do disaster-relief work. The men and women mem- 
bers, little sensing the future of the movement they 
were launching, collected money and gathered clothing 
to help the distressed when forest fires broke out. 

Since then the Red Cross has become the outstand- 
ing international organization of its kind, giving help 
in no less than one thousand disasters, great and small, 
and spending roughly $60,000,000, derived from volun- 
tary contributions. In recent months it has applied 
itself to the most titanic task of all—caring for several 
hundred thousand people in twenty-two states affected 
by the drought. 

This is an opportune season for every man, woman, 
and child to honor the Red Cross and to support it 
with contributions. It deserves the honor, and it needs 
the money to carry on its work. 


Industry's Seven-League Boots 


Bigs for exultation may be found in government 
statistics revealing the extraordinary industrial 
development of the nation. In 1910, the value of the 
output of all factories in this country was a meager 
$20,672,000,000. The Census of 1930 shows, in 
contrast, an aggregate output valued at almost 
$70,000,000,000, an increase in twenty years of 
toughly 250 per cent. The manufactured products of 
the South alone totaled half of what the production of 
the entire country was two decades ago! 
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No less than sixteen industries have an annual out- 
put in excess of $1,000,000,000. Six of these, indeed, 
are in the $2,000,000,000 class. There are seventeen 
others producing goods worth $500,000,000 or more. 

Such a rate of development should be not only 
maintained but enhanced. There is need of cultivating 
home markets and of securing increasing foreign trade. 
May Congress, financiers, industrialists, and states- 
men codperate to that end. 


An Act of Justice 


ARELY has President Hoover appeared to better 
advantage than when he appointed Benedict 
Crowell, assistant secretary of war under Woodrow 
Wilson, as a brigadier general in the Army Reserve 
Corps. By his action he vindicated a citizen who, after 
giving loyal and efficient service to his country in the 
World War, was indicted for fraud during the hysteria 
which followed the signing of the Armistice. 

Although Mr. Justice Hoehling, of the supreme 
court of the District of Columbia, threw the indict- 
ment against General Crowell out of court and admin- 
istered a rebuke to those who precipitated the case on 
worthless evidence, a cloud has hung over the general 
ever since. 

The gracious action of the President is final vindica- 
tion for Benedict Crowell; but apart from that, it 
reveals the man in the White House in his true light. 
He has the courage of his convictions. If he believes 
in a man, he gives him unflagging support. 


India and the Empire 


AHATMA GANDHI, left-wing leader of na- 
tionalism in India, holds that Great Britain’s 
terms of peace are unsatisfactory: they do not go far 
enough in the direction of Indian self-government. To 
Winston Churchill, leader of right-wing imperialism in 
England, these same terms of peace are equally un- 
satisfactory: they go so far in the direction of Indian 
self-government that to Mr. Churchill they seem 
“mad.” Between extreme opinion on one side and 
extreme opinion on the other, the proposed settlement 
is marking time. 

The problem of peace in India is essentially a prob- 
lem of finding an acceptable compromise between two 
abstract theories. Gandhi and his fellow nationalists 
have been insisting that India be placed, like Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand, on dominion status. 
Every political party in England, including even Mr. 
Churchill’s wing of the Conservative party, has been 
willing to set dominion status as an ultimate goal, but 
unwilling to intrust an illiterate and internally quarrel- 
some India with immediate powers of self-rule. 

It is small wonder that the whole world has watched 
with interest the successive phases of a long-continued 
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controversy. Not only is India important because of its 
vast potential wealth and its great population of 
300,000,000 people; in addition, India is the heart of 
Asia. The world is shrewd enough to recognize that as 
England must reckon with the awakening nationalism 
of India, so must western civilization ultimately reckon 
with the challenge of the Orient. 


Hamstringing in Disguise 


UCH will be heard in the months immediately 

to come about “liberalizing” the rules govern- 
ing procedure in the national House of Representa- 
tives. Specifically, independently minded members of 
both parties will urge that a committee be discharged 
from consideration of any measure on the petition of 
one hundred members, rather than a majority (218) as 
at present. 

“Liberalizing” is a misnomer; “hamstringing” 
would be more nearly correct. The movement is being 
launched, not in the interest of constructive action 
but to increase the power of the minority to hamper 
and even to thwart the Administration. 

Approximately sixteen thousand bills are introduced 
in each Congress. Time does not permit consideration 
of them all. It is rare, indeed, that more than fifteen 
hundred are enacted. The majority must control pro- 
cedure, selecting certain bills for consideration and 
pigeonholing the others. This can best be done 
through the committees into which the House is sub- 
divided. 

Ours is a party system of government. The majority 
party is properly held responsible for all legislation, 
likewise for failure to act. It must answer at every 
election to any charge that the minority may make 
against it. 

The respect that the House enjoys today derives 
from the businesslike way it has done its work. It 
would be a pity to deprive it of its high position by 
weakening the effective control of the majority. 


A Visitor from Canada 


LTHOUGH newspapers made small use of the 
A fact, the United States has had the pleasure re- 
cently of entertaining the prime minister of Canada, 
Richard B. Bennett. Mr. Bennett came to Washington 
for a conference with President Hoover and visited 
New York before returning to Ottawa. It is curious 
that the enterprising Sunday feature editors did not 
discover his possibilities as headline material, for he is 
an interesting figure. 

Born in New Brunswick, he went west in the days 
when Alberta was the real frontier; entered the North- 
west Territorial Legislature before he had reached 
thirty; founded a fortune, meantime, in lumber, oil, 
and banking; and came back from the West last year 
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to overturn the government of Mackenzie King in one 
of the most dramatic victories in the recent history of 
Canada. 

No doubt Mr. Bennett counts himself fortunate in 
escaping the generous publicity which the press has 
given to certain other distinguished visitors in the 
United States. Publicity is not without its burdens. 
It would have been interesting, however, for the Amer- 
ican public to come to know a little better this visitor 
from Canada. In more ways than one his career is 
typical of the vigor and resourcefulness of our neigh- 
bors across the border. 


Wickersham Carries On 


AR from having completed its task by filing its 
celebrated report on prohibition, the Wickersham 
Commission is in reality at the beginning of its work. 
“T propose to appoint a commission,” said the Presi- 
dent in his inaugural address in 1929, “for a searching 
investigation of the whole structure of our federal 
system of jurisprudence, to include the method of 
enforcement of the Eighteenth Amendment and the 
causes of abuse under it. Its purpose will be to make 
such recommendations for reorganization of the ad- 
ministration of federal laws and court procedure as 
may be found desirable.” 

It is clear that this assignment marked out for the 
Wickersham Commission a much larger task than a 
survey of one law and its enforcement. The Com- 
mission recognized this fact at its first meeting. It 
organized eleven committees, of which the committee 
on prohibition was merely one. Other committees were 
appointed to discuss such questions as criminal statis- 
tics, juvenile delinquency, court procedure, the ad- 
ministration of penal institutions, and the prosecution 
of crime. 

On all these questions reports may be expected be- 
fore the Wickersham Commission ultimately disbands. 
That they will be useful reports seems certain in the 
circumstances. The Commission will not be handi- 
capped, in its investigation of such matters as court 
procedure and the prosecution of crime, by the same 
sort of political considerations which dogged its foot- 
steps at every phase of the controversy over prohibi- 
tion. It will have access to all the uncoérdinated data 
assembled by local agencies and the benefit of expert 
technical opinion to sharpen the edge of its conclu-— 
sions. Dealing with problems of very real importance, 
it can scarcely fail to perform a service to the country. 


The Old-Fashioned Doctor 


NE of the most interesting experiments under- 
taken recently by the organized medical pro- 
fession in New York is an educational campaign in 
behalf of periodic health examinations. The logic of 
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such examinations is unanswerable. There are many 
cases of preventable disease which could be avoided if 
people made it a practice to have the state of their 
health surveyed as frequently as they have their 
pianos tuned or their automobiles overhauled. 

In a certain sense, this campaign of education in- 
volves a renascence of interest in the old-fashioned 
general practitioner. For the theory of periodic health 
examinations implies consultation at regular intervals, 
not with some specialist on the heart, the nervous 
system, or the small bones of the inner ear but with a 
physician who studies the human body as a whole and 
attempts to understand it as a unit. 

A generation ago, this physician was supreme in the 
field of medicine. In later years his importance has 
been dwarfed by the development of specialization. 
Today we need, if anything, a swing back in the oppo- 
site direction. The specialist has an important place 
in modern medicine. He has vastly increased our under- 
standing of the nature of disease. His services are 
indispensable. It would be a healthy development, 
however, if more emphasis were put upon the fact 
that the specialist has a wise and prudent ally in the 
general practitioner. 


Our Richest Heritage 


ONGRESS has designated May first as National 
Child Health Day, and a special effort will be 
made by both the federal and state governments to 
focus public interest on a realistic program of child 
health and protection in every section of the country. 
This program will be based essentially on the findings 
of the recent White House Conference, which sifted 
many reports and studied many recommendations 
before arriving at its conclusions. 
The keynote chosen for emphasis this year is com- 


- munity responsibility and codperation. It is an excel- 


lent keynote, for the reason that it brings home to the 
individual American the importance of his contribu- 
tion to the achievement of an ambitious goal. That 
goal, as defined by the White House Conference, is to 
assure to every child, regardless of race, color, or situa- 
tion, the inalienable right to fulfill to the maximum his 
capacity for health of body, mind, and spirit. 

Though May first lies some weeks ahead, it is not 
too early to ask that our readers watch for an oppor- 
tunity to perform any service, great or small, which 
they can give to the best of all good causes. 


Morrow Studies the Senate 


WIGHT MORROW, erstwhile lawyer, financier, 
and diplomat, should be praised for holding 
aloof from the rough and tumble of Senate debates 
during his first few months in that body. He has been 
criticized for doing so; we go to his defense with a few 
pertinent facts. 


Not so many years ago a new senator was supposed . 


to be seen and not heard. Whatever the prominence 


he had achieved before coming to the Senate, if he 
projected himself into the discussions he was put in 
his place by some veteran member. Times have 
changed, perhaps, but be it observed that the Senate 
is rarely referred to today as “‘the greatest deliberative 
body in the world,” except derisively. 

It is far better for a new senator to devote his first 
few months of service to study than to jump into the 
thick of the oratorical exchanges. There is much for 
him to learn—much to do and much not to do. If he 
acquaints himself with the procedure during his first 
session, he may well consider that he has made satis- 
factory progress. 

This is especially true. of a member like Senator 
Morrow. He came to the Senate a marked man. A 
notable figure in finance and equally successful in the 
foreign service, his election last November made him 
possible vice-presidential timber next year and a 
presidential possibility for 1936—provided he holds 
his own in the Senate. 

If he had thrown himself into the Senate mélée 
immediately, he would have been easy game for politi- 
cal snipers. He has shown good judgment in keeping 
out of range of their poisoned shafts, and we suspect 
that the criticisms have been provoked by a sense of 
frustration. 

Mr. Morrow will tale care of himself in the Senate. 
He may never be a great orator, but oratory is not 
essential to statesmanship. Would that we could have 
more Morrows and fewer blatant politicians! 


Throwing Rocks at the White House 


N THE news once more is the sad plight of our 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, legacy of a century’s 
mismanagement. When Commissioners Rhoads and 
Scattergood accepted appointment to the Bureau at 
great personal sacrifice, it looked like a new deal for 
the Indians. The Bureau had already begun to reform 
itself, and they went ahead quietly with the good 
work, and of necessity slowly, for lack of funds and 
surplus of red tape. 

Out on the reservations one began to see the effects. 
In the schools, in the personnel, in the field, and at 
Washington a new day was dawning. 

But the Indian Bureau has always been a political 
football, it was not to be spared. A Senate subcom- 
mittee, whose active members, Senators Frazier, 
Wheeler, and Pine, are all hostile to the Administra- 
tion, has now for a year been pursuing all too fa- 
miliar obstructive tactics under the guise of “‘inves- 
tigation.” 

Their most serious raids have been thwarted by 
more responsible senators and by the lower House, 
but they have kept the Commissioners day after day 
from their desks, hampered and bedeviled all branches 
of the Bureau, and gained publicity for baseless 
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accusations. Meantime thousands of helpless Indians 
are suffering. 

The present situation is only another of many proofs 
that, no matter how fine and able a citizen is persuaded 
to take public office, those very men who should sup- 
port and encourage his work will fight him tooth and 
nail, not because they are against him but because it 
happens to suit their game. 


Piatiletka 
ISPATCHES from Soviet Russia are filled these 


days with news of the “five-year plan’”—so 
much news, in fact, that the nature of the plan itself 
is lost in a maze of detail. What does the five-year plan 
propose to do, who started it, and why? 

Known in Russia as “ Piatiletka,” the five-year plan 
was put into effect on October 1, 1928, by the state 
planning commission of the Soviet Republic. The pur- 
pose of the plan was to rescue Russia from the economic 
disintegration following the World War, the blockade, 
and the famine of the first postwar years. With this 
end in view, a goal was set for every industry in Russia, 
to be achieved by the first of October, 1933. 

In agriculture, for example, the five-year plan aimed 
to increase the production of grain by 34 per cent, 
primarily through the creation of larger units of farm- 
ing and the use of power-driven machinery. In the 
production of fuel the plan set as its goal an increase 
of 113 per cent in the mining of coal and 122 per cent 
in the development of oil. The manufacture of steel 
was to be increased by 168 per cent in five years’ time. 
Every industry had its quota, invariably set at an 
ambitious figure. 

This is the genesis of the five-year plan, which 
reaches its halfway point this year on April Ist. If the 
Soviets are to be believed, the plan to date is running 
ahead of schedule. Soviet figures, however, are not 
the most reliable figures in the world. Foreign ob- 
servers in Russia are more skeptical. 


The World’s iNews 


T THE annual meeting of the Associated Press, to 

be held this month, will be heard addresses by 

various high officials of the government who add their 

praise from year to year to the commendation which 
the ‘‘A.P.” has won for its services. 

The praise is well deserved. The Associated Press is 
the earliest and largest of the great press associations 
which collect news in every corner of the world and 
make that news available to the American public. 
Some idea of the scope of the Associated Press may be 
realized by noting that it has 1,300 member news- 
papers, that its daily reports are transmitted over more 
than 220,000 miles of operating circuits which span 
the country like an enormous grid, and that it collects 
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and distributes a daily average of 300,000 words of 
accurate and impartial news. 

The Associated Press is not alone in the gigantic 
task of compiling a record of events in the complex 
modern world. The United Press and the International 
News Service have independent staffs and independent 
circuits. From all three organizations flows a steady 
stream of news which keeps us informed of world 
affairs. Without that stream of news neither business 
nor government could operate successfully. 


Where to Hang his Hat? 
RS. JOHN B. HENDERSON, who some years 


ago presented Meridian Park to the national 
capital, has offered to give the government a handsome 
residence, “free of encumbrance of any kind,” to be 
used as the home of the Vice-President of the United 
States. The stone dwelling, valued at $300,000 and 
located in the exclusive diplomatic section that the 
donor has done much to develop, wou!d be in keeping 
with the dignity of the office. 

However, though fully respecting the generosity of 
Mrs. Henderson, we believe the government should 
pay for its own housing. The important fact is that 
she has turned national attention to a real need. 


Men Who Live in Glass Houses— 


T ILL becomes Senator Gerald P. Nye to complain 
against the insertion in the Congressional Record 
of the itemized expenditures of the Senate campaign- 
investigating committee. For the better part of a year 
this youthful North Dakotan has been delving into 
the question of campaign funds disbursed by members ° 
as well as would-be members of the body in which he 
holds a seat. Whether he went into the East, West or 
South, he showed no quarter. He was carrying out the 
instructions of the Senate. He was the bold crusader 
for clean elections. 

It now develops that he and his colleagues spent 
$100,000 in making their investigations. The total is 
not particularly staggering, though numerous individ- 
ual items of the members and operatives most em- 
phatically are—twelve dollars for a dinner and a 
day’s taxi bill of fifty dollars, for instance. 

These revelations disturbed the senator. Beating his 
breast, he cried that they were published solely to give 
his political enemies in North Dakota a talking point 
against him when he comes up for reélection next year. 
His protest happens to be identically that of the in- 
dividuals he has investigated. 

If Mr. Nye is to investigate others, he should not 
object when the tables are turned. Careless spending 
of the public money is no more conducive to good 
government than are excessive campaign outlays, and 
the exposure is all to the good. 





Thurman Rotan 


Courtesy Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. 


The development of radio marked the first great financial success in the mighty industry of 
electronics. These transmitting tubes, used in broadcasting, are two feet in length and are a 
hundred thousand times as powerful as any used in a radio receiver. By means of them voices 
and music are hurled into the ether with sufficient force to be heard across the continent. 


Those Miracle-Working Electrons 


By KEITH 


the electron, once thought of only in an ab- 
stract way, would not now be taking such a 
concrete and useful part in industry. 
Nearly fifty years ago a great American inventor 
made an interesting but seemingly unimportant dis- 
covery. The inventor was Mr. Edison, who, although 


( a“ scientists are keen observers. Otherwise 


HENNEY 


he already had a patent on the incandescent lamp, was 
trying to improve it. What he particularly wanted to 
do was to lengthen its life; what he noticed was the 
odd fact that the lamp usually failed by breaking at 
one particular spot. 

A lesser man would not have noticed this insignifi- 
cant detail, but the modern advance of science and 
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industry goes forward on just such details. Mr. Edi- 
son’s observation was the first event in a long chain 
which has finally put the electron to work. 

Mr. Edison studied the underlying phenomenon 
that seemed to curtail the life of his lamp, and he set 
the observation down in its proper place on one of the 
forty thousand pages in the two hundred notebooks 
which he filled during this period. The note was in- 
teresting but only one among thousands. He studied it 
just long enough to determine that others were more 
pertinent to the aim he had in view. Then he dropped 
it. Like St. Theresa, he had fish to fry; and visions 
which came between, no matter how pleasant, had to 
wait. He must keep his eye resolutely on the fish. 

This obscure phenomenon, famous today as the 
“Edison effect,” led finally to the invention of the 
vacuum tube, which came first to the eyes (and ears) 
of the astounded public in the form of radio, and then 
of sound movies, and is now soberly and quietly set- 
tling down to work in offices and factories and shops. 


Industry in the Making 


It took the so-called pure scientist and the practical 
inventor to perfect the vacuum tube. The work of the 
pure scientist came first. He was not concerned, as 
inventors are, with what the tube would do, but with 
what it was. Scientists are students of causes. The pure 
scientists were greatly aided in their work on the tube 
by the parallel discovery of the electron. It is hard to 
believe that this word, which today falls so glibly from 
the lips of the man in the street, came into our lan- 
guage so recently that it is just appearing in diction- 
aries. The layman does not know what it is but he is 
not alone is his ignorance. The greatest scientists in the 
world do not know. 

All that anyone can tell you with authority is the 
fascinating story of what the electron does. Working 
busily away in a universe millions of times smaller 
than the world of the microscope, it has within the 
past few years created a new industry known as elec- 
tronics, which ranks among the billion-dollar indus- 
tries of the United States and is gaining ground every 
day. 

But let us go back to the beginning. It was a young 
Englishman, O. W. Richardson, a pure scientist teach- 
ing at an American university, who ‘worked out the 
fundamental mathematics of the Edison effect—a 
beautiful piece of research for which he was awarded 
the Nobel prize in 1929. 

When Richardson finished we knew why it was that 
the filament usually burned out at one particular place 
and knew also that there was a definite relation be- 
tween the temperature of the filament and the rate 


Edison. Richardson, De Forest 
laid the foundations for the new industry 
of electronics which puts the vacuum tube 
and the “electric eye’’ to work for us in 
a myriad useful weys. The various devices 
contribute to our health, comfort, and 
entertainment; in business and manufac- 
turing their place, which has unlimited 
possibilities, is primarily to save routine. 
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at which the electrons escaped, just as there is a defi- 
nite relation between the heat under a kettle and the 
rate at which water escapes in the form of steam. 
When Richardson delivered a paper embodying these 
discoveries of his before one of the British scien- 
tific societies it so happened that in the audience 
there was an engineer by the name of Fleming 
who took down notes on an envelope while the 
speaker talked. 

On that envelope was the first crude idea of the 
vacuum tube. In comparison with the tube of today 
it was very crude, but it marked a great step forward 
in the reception of wireless signals. They could be 
brought in from a much longer distance than there- 
tofore, and the apparatus did not get out of adjust- 
ment as easily as did the older apparatus. But it was 
not until an American, Dr. Lee De Forest—generally 
known, in the States at least, as the Father of Radio— 
added his contribution that the vacuum tube began 
{o approach the sensitive, precise, and omnipresent 
instrument that it is today. It was Dr. De Forest who 
made possible broadcasting and transoceanic and 
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transcontinental telephony—in a word, who made 
possible the new industry of electronics. 

The biggest single division of this industry is now, 
as it has been since the beginning, radio. Last year 
seventy million tubes were bought by owners of radio 
sets. Sound motion pictures is the second largest 
division, and there are more than a quarter of a million 
tubes used in the telephone system. 

But the best gauge of the work is not to be found in 
mere numbers. A single one of the giant tubes that 
hurl into the unsaturable ether the voices of kings and 
presidents, comedians and politicians, sopranos and 
lecturers, has a million times the power of the one you 
use in your radio set, but big ones and little ones alike 
are driven by the same power, the tiny electron which 
is at the same time the smallest and, because of its 
intense concentration, the mightiest force in the 
universe. 

What it does in the field of radio and sound motion 
pictures is so familiar that it will perhaps be more 
interesting to look at what it does in other fields. Its 
greatest humanitarian work, and perhaps its most 


Dr. V. Murray Wright 
uses the electric 
scalpel at the Phil- 
adelphia General 
Hospital. With this 
instrument, which 
cauterizes as it cuts, 
certain delicate opera- 
tions on the brain are 
now possible for the 
first time. Physicians 
call this scalpel the 
greatest single con- 
tribution to surgery 
since anesthetics. 
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important work, lies in the hospitals, where its first 
invasion was in the form of the X-ray tube. Inciden- 
tally, the X-ray tube is not content with showing up 
broken bones and abscessed teeth; its electron-flung 
light waves penetrate the densest steel and point out 
defects in castings designed for automobiles, steam- 
ships, or heavy artillery guns. 

Another valuable electron device, now found in 
many hospitals, is the electrocardiograph, which 
makes visible the heart beats and increases their audi- 
bility so that not only the doctor but his entire class 
of students can listen. Furthermore a permanent 
record can be made of a patient’s heart throbs much 
as a dentist makes an X-ray plate of his patient’s teeth. 

But the most interesting of all the electron devices 
in the hospital is the electric knife which is used in the 
new bloodless surgery. This knife, which cuts and 
cauterizes at the same time, has made possible many 
operations which even the greatest surgeons were not 
able to perform until this instrument was put into 
their hands. Speaking before the American Academy 
of Surgeons recently, Dr. Sachs called this knife the 
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third great invention in neuro-surgery. Dr. Harvey 
Cushing, the great brain surgeon, who used the knife 
developed by Dr. William T. Bovie, says that it may 
bring about “‘a second revolution in surgical technique, 
no less startling and significant than that we owe to 
Lister,” who brought about the use of antiseptics. 
Other physicians have declared that it is the most im- 
portant step that has been taken since the discovery 
of anesthesia. 


Divining Rods of Science 


One of the most romantic employments of the tube 
is as a seeker of treasure. A year or so ago an adven- 
turer in old Panama explored, with an electron-tube 
device, ground which has been unmolested since the 
Spaniards sacked the city three hundred years ago; 
he found a crucifix of silver, a copper water jug, some 
coins the Spaniards dropped in their hurry to get 
away with their spoil. 

With a similar instrument a prospector in Ontario 
threw out electrical spies into the hard earth beneath 
him, and on their return they brought word of the 
metallic contents of the ground. The prospector could 
tell not only the kind of metal but its depth and ex- 
tent, so completely does this new divining rod of sci- 
ence do its work. It was not necessary for him to go 
to the expense and trouble of digging or drilling. 

Less romantic than the finding of ore or treasure but 
no less important is the prevention of industrial acci- 
dents. Trains speeding along their routes get signals 
and are brought to a stop when anything goes wrong— 
all by a vacuum tube. Elevators, too, -are controlled 
in a similar manner. You step into a modern fast- 
moving elevator together with others intent on getting 
off at the twentieth, the fiftieth, or even the eightieth 
floor. The attendant pushes a button for each floor the 
car is to halt, there is no turning a lever; but by means 
of an electron tube the swift-moving vehicle comes to a 
graceful stop at these floors and is automatically 
leveled to the exact quarter inch, the doors open and 
there you are. 


Tubes That Glow With Light 


The tubes we have been discussing are tubes from 
which most of the air has been pumped. There are 
other kinds of tubes in which gases are admitted. 
These gases may be from a common element like mer- 
cury, or rare gases like neon, helium, argon. For years 
we have charged storage batteries by means of a 
mercury-gas tube, which gives off the strange violet- 
blue wavering light. It has but two metallic parts 
inside it; it was like Fleming’s original “valve.” 
Someone suggested trying Dr. De Forest’s grid in it. 
What would happen? The result has been a new series 
of tubes which seem destined to play an even greater 
part in industry than the radio tube. It is calleda 
grid-glow tube—“grid” from the third or De Forest 
electrode, “glow” because it actually glows with a 
peculiar color characteristic of the gas in it when in 
operation.” 

The Thyratron (Greek, a gate) is a similar tube. 
It has important uses; and more of them are found 
every day. The Thyratron now controls the lighting 
in the great Civic Opera in Chicago. The grid-glow 





tube will control the lighting effects in Severance 
Memorial Hall in Cleveland. At the present time most 
theater-lighting switchboards are cumbersome affairs 
stuck backstage. The electricians in charge work from 
cue sheets, turning on and off certain lights at ap- 
pointed times. Considerable strength and often much 
agility are needed to give the proper effect at the 
proper moment in the play. 

With electronic apparatus, like that in the Chicago 
Civic Opera or the Severance Memorial, the entire 
control may be arranged something like an organ 
console situated near the prompter, or in the orchestra 
pit. It may be operated by a single man skilled in 
producing lighting effects and in judging artistic 
blending of colors and intensity. 

This same tube has another use which may revolu- 
tionize the transmission of power. Nowadays cross- 
country high-voltage lines carry power from a water- 
fall or from a central station to factories and homes a 
hundred, two hundred miles away. If even greater 
voltages could be used more power could be trans- 
mitted. But by a peculiarity of the kind of current 
they carry—alternating current—great quantities of 
power are lost before the full carrying ability of the 
lines is reached. 


Light—the New Lever 


Engineers have realized that if direct current could 
be generated at high voltage more power could be sent 
over a given set of wires, with obvious saving. It has 
not been possible to produce this high-voltage direct 
current; and here is where the Thyratron and the grid- 
glow tube step in. The process is to generate high- 
voltage alternating current, transform it into direct 
current with electron tubes, and put it on the line; 
then at the receiving end of the line transform it back 
to alternating current—again by these new tubes— 
and thence send it into factories and homes as before. 

Such changes in power transmission may come first 
in cities where electricity is sent through cables under- 
ground, in a vast labyrinth of tunnels under streets. 
In many cities the available space for such conduits is 
limited, even almost used up. How can more power be 
transferred from the substation to the consumer? 
If the new tubes transform this power to direct current, 
about six times as much power can be sent over exist- 
ing wires as at present; a not unappreciable quantity 
of energy. P 

There is another electron tube, a cousin of the radio 
tube, that bids fair to become very important. This 
is the photoelectric cell, or phototube, popularly called 
the “electric eye.” It is a tube which gives off elec- 
tricity when light is shined on it. 

Light falling upon a plate made of rare-earth ele- 
ments is absorbed by certain more or less free elec- 
trons. With this added absorbed energy they escape 
and can be made to fly across a space many million 
times their own diameter. This is the secret of the 
phototube. The possessor of the keys to this electron 
prison is not heat, as in other electron tubes, but light. 

What is the phototube good for? It is making light, 
hitherto something to illuminate our homes and our 
streets by, into a tool of industry. Light no longer is 
something to produce for its own sake, it is a lever of 
unlimited length, of the swiftness of the radio voice, 
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under perfect control, requiring no room when not 
wanted, capable of being thrust around corners, into 
places where man’s fingers and mechanical tools 
cannot go. 

Direct a gleam from the headlight of your automo- 
bile into a phototube mounted on the garage, and the 
doors automatically open. Undulations of light 
through a moving-picture film projected into a photo- 
tube and amplified by a radio tube cause a band, the 
human voice, a mighty orchestra to come from loud- 
speakers behind the screen—and you have the talkies. 

In Macy’s department store in New York city, 
elevator doors cannot close, the elevator cage cannot 
move, if anyone interrupts a beam of light showing 
across the door and into a photocell. Limbs, even life 
itself, may be saved by this small device which has 
more control over the mighty motors in the top of the 
shaft than the operator himself. 

A beam of light shining into an electric eye across a 
drill press or a punch press or a great pair of shears 
that will cut a ream of paper or a sheet of metal, will 
protect the operator from bodily injury. If his hands 
are anywhere near danger he cannot turn on the motor 
that does not discriminate between hand and metal. 

Consider the great electrical sign on top of the new 
Warner Brothers’ Hollywood Theater in the “white 


Two new members of the vacuum tube family, 
Thyratrons, are used by the General Electric 
Company to aid in the process of drawing wire. 
Ordinarily, as the spool fills up, the pull on the 
wire changes; but here the Thyratrons maintain a 
constant tension, and all the wire is uniform. 
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light” district of New York. It is a new kind of sign 
made up of hundreds of small boxes in which are red, 
blue, and yellow theatrical bulbs. Each set of lamps 
must be of uniform intensity and hue. How would 
you test them? If they are unlike—and the red ones 
often are—the sign appears to have the measles; it has 
a blotched complexion. 


Set a Tube, Catch a Thief 


Until the phototube came along a simple method 
for matching the red bulbs had not appeared; the eye 
was a poor judge of color, and a worse judge when it 
tired. But shine the red lamp into a phototube, meas- 
ure the electricity that comes out of the tube as a re- 
sult, and you have gauged the redness of the bulb. 

All light is not visible to the human eye; ultraviolet, 
for example, is just too violet for a man to see. Sur- 
round a bank vault or a jewel case with ultraviolet 
light which shines into an electric eye, and let someone 
try to get near the protected valuables! The beam of 
invisible light is interrupted, in the police station a 
block or two away a gong rings, perhaps in the bank a 
flashlamp is exploded, a camera takes a photograph of 
the intruder, and when he tries to escape he finds the 
place surrounded by police. 

Thus the newest member of the electronic tube 
family is doing yeoman duty in many industries. For 
years it lay neglected. Only highbrow scientists in 
university laboratories played with it. It was erratic, 
it suffered from fatigue, actually got tired and lay 
down on the job, until engineers took the “bugs” out 
of it. Now it is a stable, rugged instrument made by 
the thousands; and it is only started on its way into 
industrial plants. It will reverse (Continued on Page 96) 





Librarian to the 123,000,000 
Di, Hahei I tesa 


By RAY 


NY word portrait of Herbert Putnam, librarian 
A of Congress, is bound to be inadequate. Dif- 
ferent people see him in various ways, and 
perhaps no one individual has a complete picture of 
his extraordinary character. 

He is at once an educator, scholar, and idealist. As 
an idealist it would seem that he protects his ideals by 
a wall of unusual reticence and reserve. Somehow, one 
feels that he often wishes to escape the confines of that 
self-made barrier. On the other hand, however, he 
repulses, brusquely, all efforts toward personalization. 
The few attempts at camaraderie with his associates 
have been, apparently, dreary failures. Excepting the 
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chiefs of the divisions, it is my estimate that Dr. 
Putnam is not personally acquainted with a half-dozen 
of the Library’s personnel. 

One event most typifies this aspect of his personal- 
ity. In April, 1929, just before he left Washington on a 
business trip to Europe, the employees, among others, 
took notice of the thirtieth anniversary of Dr. Put- 
nam’s tenure as librarian. They presented him with a 
handsomely conceived brochure, containing tributes 
to his achievements and work. On the day he left the 
capital every employee at the Library (over five hun- 
dred) received a letter personally signed by the 
librarian. The letter, which was noticeably academic 
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and lengthy, showed quite plainly, however, that he 
had been deeply touched by the tangible expression of 
the employees’ esteem. But his expression of gratitude 
for their act was tempered by a kindly rebuke. That 
portion of his letter read: 


The encomiums upon me personally went so far that, while 
accepting, as one does, the sheer kindness of them in the spirit 
in which it was meant, I was obliged to protest an excess 
which I felt to be rationally inadmissable. It consisted, not in 
overpraise of the Library in what it has become, not in over- 
valuation of its aims, not even in a too-liberal appraisal of the 
services that I have rendered—but in a disproportionate view 
of my function in relation to the Library as an organism. The 
personality to be considered significant is the personality of the 
institution itself, of which the personalities of the staff, includ- 
ing myself, are merely the components. It is, I say, that em- 
bracing personality which is my main concern. 


In all his thirty years as librarian, Dr. Putnam has 
insisted upon this principle. When Congress voted to 
present him with a medal in recognition of his services 
during the war, he created a sensation by flatly refus- 
ing to accept any award which distinguished his service 
from the service rendered by the Library as a co- 
ordinate unit. 

So that when one is asked to write of Dr. Putnam as 
an individual person, the difficulties are insurmount- 
able. He has no office hours—his work is unending and 
continuous—so that it is not possible to portray him 
“offstage,” so to speak. 

But as soon as one leaves Herbert Putnam the per- 
son, and takes estimate of him as the librarian, the 
picture is more articulate. 


Library, Museum, University 


By law, the personnel of the Library of Congress is 
removed from the Civil Service and placed entirely 
under the discretion of the librarian. While this ar- 
rangement has certain definite advantages, aside from 
the removal of geographical barriers, there are obvious 
difficulties. Inasmuch as the librarian is responsible to 
the Congress, individual members frequently become 
persistent in their efforts to place job-seeking con- 
stituents, because there are no Civil Service examina- 
tions to be hurdled. So it has been Dr. Putnam’s 
problem to consider the demands of senators and rep- 
resentatives (not to mention other prominent 
members of official Washington) and at the same time 
maintain the necessary high standards in the person- 
nel, 

This situation he has met with unfailing tact and 
good judgment. Congressmen have stormed and pro- 
tested, because their individual wishes were overruled 
by Dr. Putnam, and speeches have even been made 
against him on the floors of the House and Senate, 
but most of the members appreciate the standard of 
his capacities and work, and he has never lacked de- 
fenders. 

“Librarian” is not the appropriate title for the head 
of such an institution. It conveys nothing of the broad 
scope of the position. The Library of Congress, in the 
past thirty years of Dr. Putnam’s administration, has 
developed into a veritable library-museum-university. 
Not only has it acquired well over four million 
volumes, but priceless collections of State papers, 
American and foreign, of the greatest historical value. 
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It boasts the largest collection of Chinese books outside 
of China. Many consider its music library the finest 
in the world today. In the past year a unique aeronau- 
tical division has been created, with books, pamphlets, 
maps, charts, and treatises covering the entire history 
of air navigation. 


Where a Student May Study! 


With few exceptions, such as the Taft, Wilson, and 
Roosevelt papers (which may be examined with per- 
mission of the families), every book and document in 
the Library is at the disposal of all those who are in- 
terested enough to come to the Library to use them. 
Over a hundred small study rooms have been equipped 
for the use of research workers, investigators, and 
scholars. These study rooms are assigned on applica- 
tion to the superintendent of the reading room. Those 
engaged in extensive research on special subjects are 
given preference in the assignment of these rooms, but 
tables are placed in the book stacks and in the alcoves, 
so that those who have serious work to do can do it 
with convenience to themselves and without annoy- 
ance to others. The Library maintains a staff of ex- 
perienced consultants, whose services may be had for 
the asking by investigators and those engaged in re- 
search. 

For those wishing to copy entire pages of rare books, 
manuscripts, and the like, a photostatic reproduction 
service is maintained in the Library, where photostatic 
reproductions of items in the collections may be made 
at a minimum charge. Such photostat copies can also 
be supplied in response to written request, if the re- 
guest states specifically what is desired. 

The law library of the Library of Congress maintains 
a very efficient and extensive research service. All 
inquiries relating to legislation or jurisprudence are 
referred to the law library. These requests come not 
only from members of Congress, and their constituents 
who write to them, but from business and professional 
people in all parts of the country. Records that are 
kept of this service show that the questions upon 
which reference or reports are desired are almost as 
varied and numerous as the subject catalogue of the 
law library. The collections of the law library are 
necessarily very extensive and very complete, because 
there is almost no conceivable legal question that 
may not some day be looked up by a member of Con- 
gress, the bar of the Supreme Court, the executive 
departments, or the diplomatic corps. That this huge 
source is also available to the general public, in all 
parts of the United States, is an unmatched achieve- 
ment in public service. 


Service—at Home and Abroad 


The Library’s division of accessions maintains a 
complete and current reference shelf of auction-sale 
records. The Library of Congress itself will not express 
mere opinions as to the monetary value of individual 
books or collections, but anyone wishing to inquire 
about two or three titles needs only to write a letter, 
and he will be informed the highest price which the 
volume in question has brought at public sale. 

The music division contributes its share to the 
Library’s “information service,” answering letters 
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Four million volumes are available to the public in the Library of Congress, the 
fourth largest library in the world. Priceless state papers are preserved here. 
An important department is the aeronautical, which deals with the history of 
aviation in all its phases, from the days when man first dreamed of flight. 


and providing callers with special facilities. Connected 
with this division is a completely equipped little audi- 
torium where musical programs are given at frequent 
intervals. 

But it would require considerably more space than 
is afforded to list all the reference and research services 
rendered by the different divisions, covering all fields 
of activity. Numbers of books have even been mailed 
to Americans engaged in research abroad, covering 
special reference subjects. 

Requests and inquiries addressed merely to the 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C., will be re- 
ferred to the proper division, and every effort made to 
be of assistance. 

It is apposite to call attention to the fact that Wash- 
ington, the nation’s capital, is essentially provincial. 


The many marble buildings, the parks and drives 
make it a city of great beauty. But it is in no sense a 
metropolis, as are most of the capitals of the Old 
world; and the Library of Congress may be said to 
stand as the one great institution of art and learn- 
ing in Washington, the only: one of its kind which 
can stand favorable comparison with similar insti- 
tutions abroad. 

And, if Dr. Herbert Putnam refuses to be the lead- 
ing personality in this achievement, he cannot erase 
the fact that his has been the inspiring spirit which 
has brought it about. The value of this inspiration can- 
not be overestimated. However, as has probably been 
Dr. Putnam’s thought, it is the Library as an institu- 
tion which is to endure, and not the individuals who 
have contributed to its making. 





Hard ‘Times for Soft Coal 


By WILLIAM PICKETT HELM 


A familiar type of coal miner. 


EARLY twelve years have 
N passed since the bituminous 
coal operators defeated the 
ogre of federal control. That memo- 
rable battle, coming on the heels of 
five governmental investigations of 
the industry within as many years, 
ended on the floor of the United States 
Senate. 

Since that day new plagues and hin- 
drances have bedeviled them continuously. One third 
of their mines have been put out of business. Profits, 
save for a few well-favored concerns, have vanished. 
Competing fuels and efficiency engineers combined 
have raided their markets to the estimated extent of 
330,000,000 tons a year. Mine labor has grown gaunt 
and hungry. While every other business reveled in eight 
hilarious years of prosperity, the two-billion-dollar 
bituminous coal industry thankfully ate the crumbs. 

To take it from some of its leading factors, the soft- 
coal industry of the United States is sick unto death— 
not because of the recent business recession, nor yet 
because it rejected federal control, but because of vari- 
ous ailments of slow and cancerous growth. There 
is no living, save that of misery, for its miners in from 
two to four days’ work a week; none for its operators 
when slack coal sells down to fifteen cents a ton. 
There is too much competition for economic health, too 
much production, too many workers. Bankruptcy, 
general and far-flung, seems to lie ahead. 

Such, perhaps, is the viewpoint of the numerical 
majority. There are others, however—operators of 
big affairs and big production whose word carries far 
among their fellows—who believe they can foresee 
their industry’s redemption. They believe it possible, 
though not immediately probable, to rescue bitumi- 
nous coal from the Slough of Despond in which it wal- 
lows. How? 

By federal control. By having the government of 
the United States step in and say to the industry, 
“This you must do and this you must not.” 

Such a proposal is revolutionary. Coming from its 
responsible sponsors, it is almost unbelievable. It 


Present policies are leading soft coal, 


smacks of what the industry long 
has dubbed rank socialism—the brand 
of socialism against which the indus- 
try has turned a flinty face since the 
first pick touched the first seam. 

No open, outward proposal for fed- 
eral control has been voiced yet by 
any leading bituminous operator. The 
idea receives its baptism in this arti- 
cle. Yet under the surface of events 
the thought is there, and spreading. 
It is in the minds and hearts of 
some of those whose fortunes are 

wrapped up in coal; and at no distant day it prom- 
ises to be the industry’s overshadowing issue. 

The leaders who propose it as the remedy have tried 
almost everything else. The thing that appears vital 
to them—restriction of production—they are forbid- 
den by the law to undertake. They face the peniten- 
tiary if they get together and agree to curtail output; 
they face the poorhouse if they don’t. In their extrem- 
ity they turn to a power above the law, the govern- 
ment of the United States, to perform the operation 
which they, as firms and individuals, are forbidden to 
perform. 

Their plan, somewhat sketchy yet as to details, is 
relatively simple in essentials. It would entail but little 
new legislation. Briefly, it embodies the following 
features: 

First, application to the coal industry of the powers 
already possessed by the Federal Trade Commission. 
The Commission can order any firm to “cease and 
desist” from unfair practices. One of those practices, 
the basis of several restraining orders issued by the 
Commission, has been adjudged the selling of goods 
below the cost of production. 

The Commission has held ruinous competition un- 
fair, has ordered it stopped in many instances. In 
soft coal competition has reached the plane of ruin to 
many operators now selling below production cost. 
Proponents of federal coal control would have the 
Commission apply that principle to bituminous coal. 

If it were done undoubtedly many bituminous mines 
automatically would suspend. The bane of overproduc- 
tion might thus be laid at once. Coal then could be sold 
on a fair competitive basis minus ruination and 
possibly, all grades considered, at no higher 
average prices than now. With continuous work- 
ing time of six days weekly, many operators 


could mine coal at extremely low cost, though 
this would be somewhat affected by seasonal 
demand. 

That sort of competition, it is held, would be 
helpful to the public as well as the industry. The 
latter would profit because the low-priced coal 
would go to the market only from operators 
mining at low cost. On the other hand, many 


its markets undermined by superpower, oil, and 
natural gas, to the poorhouse. Price fixing or com- 
binations to curtail production would lead to the 
penitentiary. Hence we have the industry, to in- 
sure a fair return to owner, worker, and public, 
now considering federal control, a measure which 
some twelve years ago it spent millions to avert. 
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coal operators now producing would be put ruth- 
lessly out of business. They appear to be doomed to 
slow death anyhow; government action simply would 
hasten the day. Such is the argument. 

The second feature of the control plan concerns 
transportation. Freight rates long have been a bone of 
contention. Railroads usually receive as much revenue 
for hauling slack coal that recently sold at fifteen cents 
a ton as they receive for fancy lump. The roads retort 
that it costs as much to haul; to which rebuttal is 
made that it costs no more to haul a ton of coal than it 
costs to haul a ton of gold bullion—yet look at the 
difference in rates! Operators claim that the whole 
coal-rate structure needs a good overhauling. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission can do the job. 
Overhauling does not necessarily mean general reduc- 
tion; it does mean rate readjustments. 

Neither of these control features would entail new 
legislation. The third feature would. That contem- 
plates some control of wages. The mine worker ought 
to be assured a living wage. That might be brought 
about by following a plan based on the railroads’ 
method of adjusting wage disputes by boards pre- 
scribed by law. Control advocates would have mini- 
mum wages fixed by law or by authority of law. 

The trinity of features thus would guarantee a living 
wage to the worker, at least cost of production to the 
operator, and fair freight rates to the consumers. 
One more thing remains, the most important thing of 
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all. That concerns the public. It should be protected 
in an iron-clad way against the threat of exorbitant 
prices. 

Some such plan seems to certain outstanding 
operators the only path to follow out of present chaos, 
For chaos it is that rules bituminous coal today. 


“Tm Ashamed to Tell” 


In the industry one sees it the first thing of all. Here 
and there a rare operator is making a few dollars, but 
mainly the mines run at a loss. Their hapless owners 
cannot shut down because even idle mines entail con- 
siderable overhead expense if they are ever to reopen. 
And they cannot go out of the business because huge 
investments are tied up in the coal lands attached 
to their operations. Those lands are heavily taxed, 
to boot. So if the luckless operator shuts down his 
plant, big dead-loss expense continues; and if he keeps 
on mining coal for markets already glutted he must 
buy more and more red ink for his bookkeepers. 

So most of them have taken hold of the second horn 
of the dilemma, though many have been forced to the 
first. Twelve years ago there were nine thousand mines 
producing bituminous coal; today there are about 
six thousand. Of these about fifteen hundred produce 
five sixths of total output. Nearly half of that amount 
comes from two hundred mines which produce an 
average of one million tons a year. 

In the white-hot competition, labor 
has suffered almost beyond imagination. 
Twelve years ago powerful mine unions 
brought three fourths of the output to 
the surface; today they produce about 
one fourth. Whole fields then were sol- 
idly unionized. During those fateful 
years whole fields have gone nonunion, 
among them the mammoth workings in 
western Pennsylvania. 

In fields still union the 1917 wage 
scale, with $7.25 a day for labor, is now 
in effect, but running time has _ been 
shot to smithereens. Nonunion West 
Virginia has risen to supremacy, top- 
pling Pennsylvania from first place. In 
the nonunion fields wage cut after wage 

* cut has been posted. 

“What is your wage scale at the pres- 
ent time?” one Eastern nonunion oper- 
ator recently asked another. “I’m not 
going to tell you,” was the blunt reply. 
“T don’t mean it discourteously, either; 
I’m simply ashamed to tell anybody 
what we are compelled to pay our labor.” 

In the nonunion fields of the East the 
average wage probably is around $75 a 

month, all employees considered. In 


The miner does not punch a time card. His head 
lamp carries his number, a duplicate of which is 
on its battery cover. Each man checks out his 
lamp as he goes on shift and checks in when he 
comes off duty. If a lamp is missing after hours, 
search is instituted forthwith for its owner. 
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A Modern Coal Mine 


This photograph, with the others accompanying this article, was 
taken at the bituminous mines of the Chicago, Wilmington & 
Franklin Coal Company near Orient, Illinois. Here the most 
efficient machinery is used, and mining engineers take advantage 
of every scientific shortcut and safeguard as it becomes available. 
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Photographs by Torkel Korling 
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union fields, where higher wage scales but scant 
running time prevail, the average earnings are but 
little higher, if any. Labor, union and nonunion, un- 
doubtedly would welcome federal control.It would wel- 
come almost anything promising an end to its misery. 


Blow After Blow 


Causes for this misery are numerous. Undoubtedly 
one of the main causes is overcapacity of the plants. 
That goes back many years. In 1918, for instance, 
bituminous mines produced more than 560,000,000 
tons and were equipped to produce about 800,000,000 
tons. At all times they have had the capacity to pro- 
duce from 50 to 75 per cent more than necessary. 

High freight rates also undoubtedly have contrib- 
uted to present conditions. They have helped open 
markets to competitive fuels—to oil, natural gas, 
electric power. Then, too, what the Chicago Tribune 
terms bull-headedness on the part of the coal trade 
has played its part in the tragedy. Operator, railroad, 
jobber, and retailer all too often, in time of stress, 
have marked up bituminous prices to more than the 
traffic would bear. 

Inevitably something cracked. Here is what has 
happened in the past ten or twelve years: 

The bunker trade, eight million tons or so annually 
for bunkering ships—fine, profitable business—has 
been gobbled up largely by fuel oil. Only a pittance is 
left. 

The railroads were and still are the soft-coal trade’s 
biggest customers. When prices pointed for the clouds 
and recurring strikes menaced a steady supply the 
roads called in their engineers and found more efficient 
means of firing and burning coal. These innovations cut 
the bituminous market about 25,000,000 tons a year. 
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T. L. Garwood, safety engineer, using a Burrell 
Mathans indicator to estimate the gas content of the 
air. Garwood conducts evening classes to train a 
force of men to do this type of work in the mines. 


Industrial establishments, paying top prices and top 
transportation charges for an uncertain supply, did 
likewise. Efficiency engineers rearranged and consoli- 
dated their power plants, and did other things to 
squeeze more energy out of coal. They cut another 
30,000,000 tons off the market. 

Fuel oil and electric power joyously romped off with 
more than 200,000,000 tons of the soft-coal man’s 
annual market. And now, just over the hill, comes 
natural gas. 


Automatic Stokers 


The net result of these economies and curtailments 
is shown in lower bituminous production today than 
in 1918. The soft coal brought to the surface of the 
earth in the United States averaged 9,000,000 tons a 
week in 1930, or 100,000,000 tons annually less than 
in 1918. Meantime, during the better part of the 
period, industrial activity multiplied mightily. If 
coal had kept pace the output normally would exceed 
the present output by about one half. 

It may surprise some persons to learn that more 
soft coal than anthracite is burned in household 
furnaces and stoves. Such, however, is the case, for 
anthracite’s market is limited. In the Middle West 
and border states, and west of the Mississippi, 
bituminous coal is the great heater of homes. Oil has 
cut ruthlessly into that market; in the city of Omaha, 
for instance, five thousand householders turned from 
coal to oil in a few years. 

Fuel oil’s strongest bid was that it did away with the 
drudgery of tending the furnace. Bituminous in- 
terests now claim to have the answer to that objection. 
It takes the form of new mechanical stokers that auto- 
matically tend the fire. They do all the dirty work— 
some of them will even take the ashes out—and, when 
installed with thermostatic control, will attend to 
banking the fire at night and warming the house early 
in the morning. In addition, they effect economies in 
the use of fuel, as they are designed to accommodate 
extremely fine sizes and to burn less than is consumed 
in hand firing. : 


That Household Market 


The bituminous operators regard these appliances 
as saviors of the dwindling household coal trade and 
have formed a close-knit alliance with their manu- 
facturers and all others concerned in their sale and 
installation. A national Committee of Ten, on which 
every affected interest is represented, directs this 
codperative work of saving the household coal market. 

That effort, now about a year old, marks the first 
extensive working alliance between the bituminous 
industry and related enterprise. The codperative 
work has been carried down to localities where the 
heating-equipment interests and the coal trade co- 
operate in rendering a new form of service to the 
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householder. Operators aid by special care in prepar- 
ing and grading the product. A generous fund has been 
set aside for advertising. Through this effort the 
bituminous interests hope to stem the invasion of oil 
and gas and, if possible, to win back some of the mar- 
kets temporarily lost to those two active competitors. 

The step is the most aggressive taken in the fight 
for business. It concerns production of about sixty 
million tons of coal a year, approximately an eighth 
of the total output. In addition, there is a growing 
output of by-product coke available for household 
fuel. That coke is the almost pure carbon left after 
the extraction of tar and benzol, which are refined 
into dyes and many other commodities. Little or no 
effort, however, seems to have been made to find 
other nonheating uses for coal. 

Coal’s big market, however, is industry. The out- 
look there is dark. Electric power, among other 
things, has cut coal consumption no little; in Southern 
cotton mills, for instance, demand for bituminous coal 
has dropped to one half its level of ten years ago; 
electricity from water power accounts for the differ- 
ence. And everywhere the efficiency engineer is still 
busy, reducing bituminous consumption, while a 
formidable industrial competitor is promised in na- 
tural gas, now being piped everywhere. Indications 
are that soft coal will have to fight harder than 
ever during the next few years for its industrial 
markets. 

In this situation there is virtually no place for a 
Moses or a coal czar. From the nature 
of its business there is no common 
ground on which a czar could plant 
his feet. Coal marketing is purely local, 


sharply bounded everywhere by freight 
rates. The far-flung coal fields that dot 
many states have little in common, 
save that coal comes from the ground 


in each field. 


As a Last Resort 


Pennsylvania’s soft-coal problems are 
not of the slightest interest to Illinois. 
The Illinois operators have their own. 
Their market is not Pennsylvania’s; 
they may ship their coal so far and no 
farther. The limit is reached when freight 
rates make competing coal cheaper. 

Locally, bituminous operators*in dif- 
ferent fields are organized into quite 
effective trade associations which fight 
in the common cause in such matters 
as freight rates, mining problems, and 
sometimes labor troubles. There are 
two things, however, which these asso- 
ciations may not undertake. The law 
forbids their combining to fix prices; 


Operations at the Orient mines are as 
highly mechanized as possible. This 
conveyor removes the coal as fast as 
the two men can pile it on the carrier. 
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nor may they get together and agree to limit pro- 
duction to meet actual requirements of their own 
markets. 

Yet the very heart of the bituminous problem is 
overproduction. It may be that the laws are too severe. 
President Hoover touched on that possibility in a 
speech delivered in Boston last October in which he 
said: 


The coal situation has been under investigation by our 
governmental departments, by Congress, together with com- 
missions and committees of one sort or another, for the past 
ten years. 

The facts are known. One key to the solution seems to me 
to lie in reduction of this destructive competition. It certainly 
is not the purpose of our competitive system that it should 
produce a competition that destroys stability in an industry 
and reduces to poverty all those within it. Its purpose is 
rather to maintain that degree of competition which induces 
progress and protects the consumer. If our regulatory laws 
be at fault they should be revised. 


The one thing the law will not allow the operators 
to do is to end destructive competition by agreeing to 
limit production. Yet leaders in the industry regard 
this as vital if it is to endure. Hence there has come to 
pass that strange development so hard to credit— 
advocacy by responsible and leading coal operators 
of federal control. Not federal ownership—but federal 
control. 

A dozen years ago they fought it tooth and nail; 
now not a few would welcome it as their salvation. 
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Speeding the Job 


Building operations pushed forward after dark under the blaze of harsh, brilliant light are no longer 
uncommon. They are among the most arresting sights of a great American city. Our will to carry 
through on time is not equaled even in Five-Year-Plan Russia. Here pre-cast concrete piles are 
going in for a foundation. Such large piles are well over one hundred feet long and weigh more 
than thirty-five tons. A thick cushion of rope, hemp, or just old garden hose is placed on top of 
the pile to absorb the incessant shocks of the hammer and thus prevent crushing the concrete. 


Will Bowers 





























Wendell McRae 


When “All Aboard!” is “Contact!” 


The passenger airway map shown on pages 38 and 39 is drawn from the latest Official 
Aviation Guide data. It demonstrates vividly how the ambitious dreams of yesterday 
have become the casual realities of today. No longer is it a mere rhetorical figure to speak 
és of flying to the ends of the earth. One telephones to the nearest air-transportation office 

(there are 82 of them in greater New York alone), inquires concerning plane schedules for 


Miami, Topeka, or Columbus, Ohio, reserves a chair, and in many cases saves not only a 


goodly number of hours of traveling time but on actual transportation charges as well. 
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Black Collee—Raw Silk 


E ARE NOW living in a bewil- 
dering era of political peace and 


world-wide economic. warfare. 
The greatest political war ever known 
ended more than a dozen years ago. 
Over most of the world today so-called 
peace reigns. But we are plunged into an 
economic struggle which is war under 
another name. This economic conflict, 
unfortunately, produces poverty, misery, 


By JAMES E. BOYLE 


Attempts by Japan and Brazil to 
stabilize silk and coffee are an object lesson to 
American business. Both countries experimented 
with orderly marketing by giving these products 
a fictitious value; the result was disorderly mar- 
keting of a disastrous nature—especially disas- 
trous to the ultimate producer for whose benefit 
they were conceived. The only orderly marketing, 
to judge from past experience, is free and natural. 





and depression and in some cases ac- 
tually leads to political revolution. 

One hundred and four countries have now tried to 
raise the price of sugar by artificial means. The direct 
result has been an increase in the world’s sugar output 
and a drop in sugar price to the low point of all history. 
In a somewhat similar way interested governments 
have tried and have succeeded for a brief period in 
artificially stiffening the prices of other great raw 
materials of commerce, such as wheat, cotton, rubber, 





William Rittase 


silk, and coffee, only to see the stimulated surplus 
production break the price to new low levels. Two of 
the most interesting experiments of this kind are in 
connection with silk [see “Beauty and the Beast,” by 
Sarah Lockwood, in the March issue of this magazine] 
and coffee. Their stories are fascinating and instructive. 

Silk cloth is the aristocrat among textiles. This 
primacy it has held for at least forty-six hundred 
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Silk—Symbol of Luxury 


Many of the most effective modern decorative designs are 
based on those of silks hundreds of years old. The world’s 
Supply of raw silk today is nearly twice that of the boom years 
following the war, but demand is less than that of 1919-20. 
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Ewing Galloway 


years. Raw silk is one of the great materials of com- 
merce. In six years out of ten it has been our leading 
import, constituting about 10 per cent of all our im- 
ports. The United States is now taking eight or ten 
times as much Japanese raw silk as all Europe. 

There is one economic problem of raw silk which is 
causing silk dealers, bankers, importers, and silk pro- 
ducers the world over a great deal of worry. Why did 
the price of Japanese raw silk fall from the high price 
of sixteen dollars a pound in 1920 to a low of two dol- 
lars a pound in 1930? This decline is equivalent to a 
drop in wheat from one dollar to twelve and a half 
cents a bushel. The immediate answer to this silk- 
price problem is contained in the one word, surplus. 
But surplus, overproduction, underconsumption, or 
whatever we may choose to call it is itself the effect 
of still deeper causes. 


The Japanese Teisan 


Silk must compete with cotton, wool, linen, and, last 
but not least, with rayon. The silk producer in one 
country must also compete with the silk producers of 
all other silk countries. The competitive struggle of 
silk is, therefore, one of the fiercest in the world. Into 
this struggle governments have now precipitated 
themselves, hoping to turn the scale in favor of their 
own nationals. The Spanish government issued a royal 
decree three or four years ago, ordering the planting of 
tens of thousands of mulberry trees. Other govern- 
ments have taken direct action to control silk prices, 
either to stabilize or to elevate them. This mixture of 
governmental and economic forces has had the usual 
tragic effect on the producer. 

The great primary silk markets of the world are now 
Yokohama in Japan, Canton and Shanghai in China, 
and Milan in Italy. Japan is far and away our most 
important source of supply, furnishing us about sixty 
million pounds a year, or some 84 per cent of our total 
silk imports. 

Raw silk is Japan’s chief export, amounting to one 
third of all her exports. During the World War the 
Japanese had come to consider eight dollars a pound 
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Coffee tasting, as a profession, is exacting 
in its demands. The tasters must spit 
out the coffee, lest their keen sense 
of taste become satiated. The coffee to 
be tasted is pulverized, after which hot 
water is poured on it, Turkish style. 


as the production cost of their silk. 
The war seriously disturbed the silk 
industry, as it did most other indus- 
tries, and prices dropped drastically. 

In 1917 came the inflated war pros- 
perity in the United States, when 
our day laborers and ditch diggers 
were all wearing silk shirts. This 
brought a brief period of unprece- 
dented prosperity to the Japanese 
silk industry. Between the peak of 
high silk prices in 1920, sixteen dol- 
lars a pound, and the low of 1930, 
two dollars a pound, there occurred a number of 
violent fluctuations in price. There occurred also five 
serious attempts by the Japanese government to 
stabilize prices. 

These attempts were made by the government 
through its Imperial Silk Company—the Teikoku 
Sanshi Kaisha. The Japanese abbreviate this name to 
Teisan. In the ten years from 1920 to 1930 there have 
been three Teisans formed, one in 1920, one in 1926, 
and one in 1927. But this last Teisan is not liquidated 
when its immediate job is done; it is kept ready for 
new operations when new difficulties arrive. It has 
already operated on three silk crops, and, as these 
lines are being written, it is getting ready to intervene 
for the fourth time. 

The 1920 Teisan operated for two years and four 
months before liquidating—that is, from September, 
1920, to December, 1922. This was during the severe 
panic of the postwar depression. The year 1919 had 
closed with silk at $12.50 a pound in Yokohama. By 
January 21 it had risen to $16.35, the high record of 
all time. Six months later the price had fallen to $4.14. 
The Teisan began operating in October, and planned 
to peg the price. The Teisan included exporters, the 
manufacturers of silk thread, and the sericulturists— 
genuine industry codperation. It was financed by a 
loan of $7,500,000 by the Bank of Japan, and $25,000,- 
000 by the government at 2 per cent. The reader will 
note that here was government aid extended to the 
whole industry, including the middlemen, and not 
to producers alone. 


Successful—at First 


The minimum export price was to be pegged at 
$5.71. If necessary, there was to be a reduction of 
exports by 50 per cent, and a curtailment of produc- 
tion. 

Before pegging the price at $5.71 the Teisan began 
negotiations for the closing of the filatures (reeling 
establishments). At a meeting of the reelers held in 
November, it was decided to suspend all production 
for a period of seventy-eight days, starting November 
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thirtieth, with the filatures in the Sinshiu district to 
remain closed an additional thirty-five days. 

The second step was to enter the open market and 
buy raw silk. Before the close of the year 1920 some 
ten thousand bales were bought; this stock was carried 
two years and sold at a price high enough to cover 
carrying charges. During 1921 some thirty-two thou- 
sand additional bales were bought. Some of this lot 
was sold out in December, 1921; the balance in the 
period May to December, 1922. Fortunately for the 
Teisan, the 1922 crop was short. The Japanese govern- 
ment felt it had succeeded both in pegging the price 
and in curtailing production. Competing countries 
had failed to increase their output. 

The 1926 Teisan operated only seven months, and 
so the story is soon told. Its period was from Novem- 
ber, 1926, to June, 1927. The Japanese government 
loaned the Teisan $11,250,000, a sum large enough to 
withdraw from the market some fifteen thousand 
bales. At this time the price of silk had fallen to $5.34 
a pound in Yokohama, a price which was considered 
below the cost of production. 

The Teisan accumulated twelve thousand, four hun- 
dred bales by the middle of January, 1927. An ad- 
vance of $5.08 a pound was made by the Teisan on 
the silk withdrawn from the market. The market 
price, however, remained above this figure during the 
life of the Teisan. In April, 1927, it released 2,500 
bales, causing a 28-cent drop in price. In May Japa- 
nese exchange had fallen to 6 per cent below par in 
New York, and this caused a spurt in silk buying. 
This enabled the Teisan to sell the remainder of its 
holdings at a profit. 

Two things, from the standpoint of consumer de- 
mand, helped this Teisan: The year 1926 was the 
most prosperous year in the annals of American in- 
dustry. Our silk imports set new records, reaching 
66,400,000 pounds. The year 1927 saw an expansion 
of the silk industry in America never before equaled. 
Our silk imports set a new record, expanding to 
74,000,000 pounds, an increase of 11.5 per cent over 
1926. In the face of this expansion it was easy for the 
Teisan to dispose of its holdings. 


A Sad, Sad Sequel 


We come now to the Teisan which functioned in 
1927, again in 1929, and a third time in 1930, and is 
ready for action this spring. It was under this Teisan 
that silk prices declined from five dollars to two 
dollars a pound. 

The year 1927 was considered a bad year for the 
silk trade the world over. Mr. Henry L. Gwalter, 
American silk authority, in summing up the experi- 
ences of the year, pointed to the following four un- 
favorable factors: Japan’s cocoon crop—the largest in 
history; artificial aid to raw silk prices in Japan; 
French franc stabilization, causing a crisis among silk 
manufacturers of Lyon; and the near ruin of Italian 
reelers. Mr. Gwalter suggested as a remedy a more 
rational adjustment of production to consumption. 

Fortunately, the year 1928 was one in which no 
artificial aid was given. In 1929 came the crash in 
prices on the New York Stock Exchange; silk prices 
in Yokohama followed stock prices in New York. At 
this juncture the Teisan began to function for the 


second time. Its policy was vigorous and drastic; it 
began to buy in 6,000-bale lots—one on November 8; 
another two weeks later; another two weeks later still. 
The plan called for a total withdrawal of thirty thou- 
sand bales. At the same time steps were taken to cur- 
tail production. The curtailment programs of 1926 
and 1927 had not been successful, because they were 
not enforced. The curtailment in 1927-1928 had been 
successful because the reeling basins had been sealed. 
The program of 1929 was carried out only in part. 

In March, 1930, this Teisan intervened for the 
third time. The pegged price of $4.70 a pound was to 
apply only to the 1929 cocoon crop. World silk crops 
were too much for this Teisan. Prices did not stay 
pegged. By the first of July they had tumbled to $3. 

During the rest of the year raw silk prices in New 
York hovered a little above the two-dollar mark. 
There was too much silk in the world. The market 
could not absorb it. Silk, like sugar, coffee, rubber, 
cotton, and wheat, illustrates the truth that artificial 
price control of farm products when there is a surplus 
is practically certain to increase the surplus and so 
result in lower prices. In other words, the remedy is 
worse than the disease. 


Valorization in Brazil 


Now let us turn to coffee, which has been mani- 
pulated on a different basis. 

Coffee trees grow wild throughout tropical Africa, 
its native home. A glance at the coffee map of the 
world, however, will show that it is the cultivated 
trees of Brazil, the East Indies, and other regions that 
now supply the coffee of commerce. At least twenty- 
five countries are important producers. It is Brazil, 
however, that produces almost two thirds of the 
world’s supply of 24,000,000 bags. In the past three 
years coffee has ranked second in value among all 
United States imports, silk holding first place. In 
1929 the value of our imports of green coffee ran well 
over $300,000,000. 

The economic life of Brazil is built around coffee. 
A large number of her coffee growers are millionaires, 
who spend a few months each year on their planta- 
tions, a few more months at the capital city, and the 
rest of the year in Paris. 

Today coffee is selling below cost of production 
in all the coffee countries of the world. Yet Brazil, 
the country that “‘leads the orchestra” in coffee mat- 
ters, has twice carried into effect so-called valorization 
of coffee. 

Valorization means giving an artificial or fictitious 
value by law to a commodity higher than or apart from 
its open market value. Brazil tried valorization the 
first time for a period of nine years, the second time 
for a period of seven years. The first valorization 
scheme was in operation from 1906 until the outbreak 
of the World War. The second scheme was in opera- 
tion from 1924 to 1930. The war confused the results 
of the first experiment, so that the Brazilians them- | 
selves were not agreed as to its success or failure. 
However, the second attempt was a clear-cut economic 
experiment. It began with prices at about sixteen 
cents a pound; it quit with prices at about eight cents 
a pound. Its failure, therefore, was unanimously ad- 
mitted. Not only was it an (Continued on Page 8&4) 
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Florida Adopts the 


Tung oil is indispensable to such varying 


manufactures as paint and shoe polish 


N A GRAY January morning in 1929 hundreds 
of motorists on a trunk-line highway in north- 
ern Florida swept thoughtlessly past vast 

groves of young trees of a variety unfamiliar to most 
of the travelers. At a near-by manufacturing plant an 
interested crowd had gathered. Here were national 
manufacturers, representatives of internationally 
powerful financiers, chemists, agriculturists, and 
scientific workers of distinction. All had come to see 
a new machine extract oil for the first time from some 
curious-looking nuts. 

Nor were they disappointed in what they saw. The 
process of oil extraction proved wholly satisfactory, 
and the product—Chinese tung oil, or China wood 
oil—of incalculable value to American industry. A 
fascinating chapter in the history of scientific research 
has been written in the record of the adaptation of the 
tung tree to American growth and manufacture. 

First brought to the United States about one hun- 
dred years ago, and used extensively by American 
varnish manufacturers since 1900, Chinese tung oil 
is now our fourth largest chemical import. It has be- 
come an essential ingredient of the highest grade of 
water-resistant varnishes, paints, enamels, and _ lac- 
quers. No known commodity will take its place for this 
purpose, and chemists maintain that a synthetic 
substitute cannot be found. Hundreds of articles in 
common use employ tung oil in their manufacture, 
including automobile brake bands, automobile body 
finishes, telephone and electrical wiring, linoleum, oil- 
cloth, cosmetic and toothpaste tubes, bath curtains, 
raincoats, steampipe and pump gaskets, sheet packing, 
shoe polish, leather dressings, rubber belting, syn- 
thetic linen and silk, printer’s ink, and masonry and 
stucco work. ' 

The tung tree was introduced into the United States 
by the Department of Agriculture in 1905 and was 
widely distributed throughout the Southern states 
and on the Pacific Coast. Today there are fully eight 
thousand acres of tung trees in groves of the South- 
eastern states, with hundreds of thousands of young 
plants in nurseries, but the commercial production of 


The heavy viscous oil crushed from the seeds of 
the tung nut hardens rapidly when exposed to air, 
but with modern commercial extraction very little 
is lost in the process. To date scientists have been 
unable to find a synthetic substitute for this valua- 
ble constituent of modern waterproof finishes. 
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© | Chinese Tung Nut > 


By INEZ HALE MAC DUFF 


Photographs courtesy American Tung Oil Company 
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th- the oil has thus far been confined to the north-central 
ast part of Florida. 
ost In experimenting with mechanical pressing plants 
an to supplant the Chinaman’s crude and laborious little 
nal hand presses, extraction by solvents and hydraulic 
ally extraction proved equally disappointing. In the first 
and process the rapid drying qualities of tung oil “‘jelled”’ 
see the finished product. In the second, the porous hair 
yme press cloths, after two or three pressings, became 
high-grade linoleum! 
he Finally, by adapting and combining standard 
ry, machinery into an operating unit, a plant was per- 
ood fected which handles three thousand pounds of nuts 
. A an hour with ease and economy of operation. The ideal 
re unit contains one decorticator and two expellers, and 
the it can be built for approximately $20,000. From 
twenty-five hundred to three thousand acres of tung 
un- trees are needed to support it, and nuts may be 
can profitably hauled by truck forty or fifty miles. Only 
oil three or four men are needed to operate such a plant, 
be- yet it does the work of some seven hundred Chinamen 
> of operating small hand presses, and produces an oil 
lac- chemically and commercially superior to theirs. The 
this residue, or pressed cake, contains only five or six per 
etic cent of oil, and its value as fertilizer pays the cost of 
; in pressing. 
ure, The limited quantities of American oil thus far pro- 
ody duced have been eagerly sought for purposes of experi- 
oil- ment and comparison, and it is believed that the uni- 
ins, formity and superior quality of the American product, 
ing, as contrasted with the dark and often adulterated 
yn- Chinese oil, will bring for it a premium of one or two 
and cents a pound in the open market when full production 
of present tung groves is reached. 
ates Tung-yu-shu is the Chinese name of the species 
was from which our American-grown oil has thus far been 
ates derived. Tung is the Chinese word for heart, applicable 
ight because of the large heart-shaped leaf of the mature 
ith- tree. Single nuts are usually borne at the terminals of 
ung the Chinese tree’s knobby branches, but a cluster type 
n of has been developed and distributed in Florida. The 


trees flower profusely in April, beautiful pinkish-white 


After drying, the tung nuts are placed whole in a 
disk huller which rotates them, slicing the husks 
from the meat without injury. The coarse bulk 
is then removed by suction and the oil-bearing 
nuts, when thoroughly cleaned, pass to the ex- 
peller for crushing. Residue is used as fertilizer. 
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blossoms appearing before the foliage. These are male 
and female, but both occur on one tree, and it is thus 
self-pollinating. Only the female flowers bear fruit, 
so the cluster type of tree, with female flowers pre- 
dominating, is the one most sought after, and seeds 
from these trees retain such characteristics in more 
than ninety per cent of their plantings. 

The area in which the tree is commercially grown in 
northern Florida lies on the same parallel as the 
Chinese provinces in which it has grown for thousands 
of years, with similar climate and rainfall. The tree’s 
establishment in this particular part of Florida, some 
twenty-five years ago, is accounted for by an amusing 
incident: 

Among other residents from all parts of the world 
who were attracted to Tallahassee, quaint old capital 
of the state, was William H. Raynes, an English 
gentleman of roving disposition 
who had traveled widely 
throughout the Colonies and in 
the Orient. Here he built a 
country home, dabbled in ama- 
teur horticulture, and became so- 
cially and politically prominent. 
An intimate of his, Praetorius 
by name, was superintendent 
of the old city cemetery, and 
they often met here in an iso- 
lated tool house to swap rounds 
of drinks and stories of their 
travels in far countries. 


A cluster of the pink and white tung 
nut flowers, showing both stamens 
and pistils. These  self-pollinating 
flowers appear before the leaves do. 
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On one occasion Praetorius playfully insisted on 
presenting his friend with a parting gift. From a 
near-by trash pile he salvaged a bundle of young trees 
bearing the imprint of the United States Department 
of Agriculture’s experimental station at Chico, Cali- 
fornia. 

“Here,” he confided. “You can have these. Some- 
body sent ’em to me. You’re my friend—do anything 
for you. Give you anything I’ve got. I don’t want ’em 
anyhow!” 

When Mr. Raynes reached home the five young 
trees were tossed into a fence corner, where they re- 
mained for several days. Then, in a repentant mood, 
the Englishman carefully planted them. 

Four of the little trees died but the fifth, with three 
main shoots, lived and flourished. Dr. Tennant Ron- 
alds, a Scottish planter and a friend of Mr. Raynes, 
obtained from this tree the nuts 
used in planting his forty-acre 
tract of tung trees—the first 
grove of commercial size in the 
United States. 

And from the Ronalds grove 
has grown the Florida tung-oil 
business, which promises to be 
of infinite value to American in- 
dustry and by which any of us 
will heedlessly profit every time 
we walk across a good varnished 
floor, apply an automobile 
brake, or use a telephone. 


A modern tung-oil pressing plant on 
the property of the Alachua Tung Oil 
Company near Gainesville, Florida. 
It does the work of 700 Chinamen. 
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Schenectady’s man 
of research is one of 
those who make the 
General Electric shop 


a house of wonders 







Nathaniel Yonteff-— 193 


SCHENECTADY, NY 


W. D. Coolidge, G. E. 


By HENRY 


HERE is something slightly mad about the 
research laboratories at New York’s Schenec- 
tady. For two reasons. 

First—at one end of the first-floor corridor William 
David Coolidge is experimenting to see what will 
happen when cathode rays, animated by 900,000 volts, 
are hurled against a diamond lent by Tiffany’s. He 
may be determining their effect on spores of deadly 


F. PRINGLE 


bacteria or, perhaps, on*a group of bewildered cock- 
roaches about to perish in the interest of science. 
Second—Dr. Willis R. Whitney, researcher in chief, 
one of the three or four busiest men in the army em- 
ployed by the General Electric, has lettered on his 
office door the words, “‘Come in, Rain or Shine.” 
Company officials and a harried secretary protested 
against this strange device. Whitney insisted—junior 
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members of his staff must be free to come to him at all 
times with their problems. 

It was Whitney however, who went to Coolidge with 
a problem one afternoon a year or so ago. He was to 
give a lecture on some abstruse technical matter the fol- 
lowing day; and he needed some apparatus which would 
make it clear to a lay audience. All his bright young as- 
sistants had attempted to evolve it, but their ideas 
had only added to the complications. Dr. Coolidge 
listened, stepped over a coil of heavily insulated wire, 
and left the building. Soon afterward he was back, 
carrying three red toy balloons. He tied these to a 
hook in a ceiling of the lecture room and summoned 
Dr. Whitney. Then he pointed out how the balloons 
could be used to illustrate the point of the lecture, 
which had to do with ionization. Whitney was de- 
lighted, and Coolidge went back to his work with the 
giant cathode-ray tubes, work which has won him new 
fame throughout the scientific world. 


The Key to Nature's Secrets 


Coolidge will tell you that his accomplishments, such 
as they are, come from extreme patience, long hours of 
labor, and willingness to perform a thousand experi- 
ments in the hope that the final one will be successful. 
The story of the balloons, though, indicates one gift he 
possesses—resourcefulness. Coolidge is exceptionally 
ingenious. He would have made an excellent explorer. 

In February, 1928, at the Engineering Societies 
Building in New York a distinguished group of 
scientists gathered for the annual presentation of the 
Edison medal. This award, given for ‘‘meritorious 
achievement in electricity,” means to physicists and 
electrical engineers what the Pulitzer prize means to 
novelists and dramatists. Michael I. Pupin, himself 
the Edison medalist in 1920, introduced Dr. Coolidge 
and pointed to his perfection of the tungsten electric 
light filament and his success in making the X-ray 
an instrument of such precision “that it can be 
handled with ease by the most awkward medical prac- 
titioner.”” In referring to the cathode-ray tube, Dr. 
Coolidge’s latest interest and one with possibilities 
still undetermined, Dr. Pupin said: 

“The magic of his cathode tube is driving into the 
atmosphere a countless host of electrons running a 
close race with a beam of light. They will make radium 
blush with envy and will perhaps unlock nature’s 
treasures, where many a precious secret awaits the 
guiding genius of man.” 


An Office That’s Little Used 


Dr. Coolidge arose tovexpress his appreciation, and 
said that his staff at the laboratory had made it pos- 
sible for him to accomplish the work described in such 
pleasantly exaggerated terms. It is, however, in the 
setting of the laboratory rather than on the platform 
wearing a dinner coat that Coolidge is best ap- 
preciated. At Schenectady he has an office not far 
from Dr. Whitney’s, but he is seldom to be found 
there. Instead, he is laboring with giant coils and awe- 
inspiring voltages, or is down at the electric furnaces 
in the cellar of the building. 

In appearance he combines an air of benevo- 
lence with quick, birdlike alertness. The benevolent 
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aspect comes from his eyes, which are kindly, and 
from his anxiety to see that every visitor to the labora- 
tory obtains whatever he is seeking. The alertness is 
due to the rapidity with which he walks—it is really 
almost a trot—and the quick, nervous way he has of 
speaking. 

As a boy in Hudson, Massachusetts, Coolidge had a 
slant for mechanics—probably not more so than the 
average youth—and spent much of his time in the vil- 
lage machine shop run by one Frank D. Knight. 
Mr. Knight was an amiable soul, who permitted the 
youthful William to use his tools and helped him to 
master them. Coolidge became a good mechanic. 
It is a useful trait, this ability to do mechanical things 
well, for the physicist sometimes finds it impossible to 
proceed with an involved experiment until he has over- 
come some apparently simple obstacle. 

He has another trait which can be traced to his boy- 
hood, a keen interest in education. Last June he was 
elected to the Corporation of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. This is his own college. A 
neighbor in Hudson offered to lend him funds with 
which to attend. In a short while he had done so well 
that he became an assistant in a laboratory, and 
earned some money. The next step in the recognition 
of his unusual talents came when he was offered a 
scholarship, upon receiving the degree of bachelor of 
science in 1896, to work for his doctorate at the Uni- 
versity of Leipzig. This he accepted, and received his 
PH.D. in 1899. Then he returned to become an in- 
structor in physical chemistry at M. I. T. 


Called to Schenectady 


Coolidge was destined to do little teaching, and this 
was probably just as well. He is primarily an experi- 
menter, a research man. 

At M. I. T. in 1900, Dr. Coolidge was permitted to 
spend most of his time in the laboratory. He was en- 
gaged in what scientists call ‘‘ pure research’”’—lengthy 
experiments which had no apparent relation to any 
commercial problem. He was exploring unknown 
fields, gathering data, adding to the total of scientific 
knowledge. He was having a beautiful time when Dr. 
Whitney, who had meanwhile been called to Schenec- 
tady to organize a laboratory for the General Electric, 
asked him to come there in 1905. Coolidge was not 
anxious to go. He was afraid that his random excur- 
sions into the mystic realms of pure science might be 
denied him. On assurance from Dr. Whitney that half 
his time would be his own, he went. Looking back, Dr. 
Coolidge is amused by his condescension to G. E. 

Industrial research is comparatively new. It was 
almost unknown in 1900, and when Frank B. Jewett 
was called in to organize a laboratory for the 
American Telegraph & Telephone Company in 1904 
he was among the pioneers. Dr. Whitney, who went to 
Schenectady in 1900, was really the one who began 
industrial research as it is known today. 

It has grown amazingly. There are now about one 
thousand laboratories professing to carry on research. 
Not all of these accomplish much. The majority, pet 
haps, are merely testing stations for the solution of 
factory problems. But the idea is spreading. Data col- 
lected by the division of engineering and industrial 
research of the National Research Council indicate 
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that thirty thousand workers are now employed, that 
the cost is perhaps $500,000 a day. 

The importance of research is barely appreciated by 
the average business man, however. It is in the big 
banks of the country, down in Wall Street where 
huge stock issues are authorized, that the significance 
of the new development is making the deepest impres- 
sion. The banker who underwrites a bond or stock is- 
sue must concern himself with the profits of the 
future. He must know whether interest and dividends 
are to be paid, not merely for the next two or three 
years but for the next two or three decades. An electric 
ice-box now on sale may be wholly efficient, but how 
does the banker know that some invention will not 
appear which will make this type of refrigeration 
obsolete? The motorcar of 1931 may sell well enough. 
But what will happen to motor stocks when some 
scientist develops a new engine, using a cheaper fuel? 

It is in research laboratories of American industry 
that the future can be read with no small degree of 
accuracy. The scientist who works with his test tubes, 
his enormous voltages, his graphs and charts and 
complicated mathematical formulas, is the prophet 
of American industry. It is a maxim among research 
workers that the laboratory product of today is the 
factory product of three years hence. In the labora- 
tories of General Motors at Detroit, the Buick and 
the Cadillac of 1934 are taking shape. 

For this reason a new variety of audit is beginning to 
interest the banker—the ‘‘research audit.” Before 
deciding upon a stock issue, he sends an engineer to 
examine the research methods of the particular 
industry. The engineer talks with the Coolidges, the 
Whitneys, the Jewetts. The utmost secrecy is some- 
times necessary, for rival concerns are desperately 
anxious to learn what is going on. But the banker, 
having obtained a confidential report, is in a position 
to pass upon the stability of the concern. Compared 
with the research audit, it becomes more evident each 
year, balance sheets and records of sales, earnings, 
costs, and net profits are unimportant. 


From the Investor's Standpoint 


The day-is surely coming when the wise investor, 
consulting with his banker, will ask about research. 
What about Amalgamated Airplane common? Who 
is its Dr. Coolidge? What about Consolidated Gas 
Pipe Line? How much does the company spend for 
industrial research, and how genuine are its methods? 

Few laboratories in the United States permit so 
much random research as does the G. E. at Schenec- 
tady, But even there, Dr. Whitney and his assistants 
wage a constant war against the factory. Some 
machine or other is always getting out of order and is 
being sent to the laboratory for inspection. Some proc- 
ess goes wrong from time to time, and loud cries for 

elp arise—ones which must be answered. 

Yet the fact is that these scientists who have been 
permitted “to play around in the laboratory” have 
stumbled upon discoveries which have paid, count- 
less times over, for the cost of the laboratories since 
their organization. 

A year or so after Dr. Coolidge went to Schenectady, 
the General Electric Company began to market the 
new tungsten lamp. It was still imperfect; the filament 


was so brittle that lamps had to be handled carefully. 
Tungsten was a hard metal, and universal use of the 
new lamp depended upon overcoming its fragility. 
Coolidge started work in 1906 and continued at it until 
1910. If tungsten could only be drawn into wire, if 
only it were ductile, lamps could be made inore 
cheaply and would withstand rough usage. Coolidge 
finally perfected a method which would work in the 
laboratory. Then it had to be adapted to commercial, 
large-scale production. Here his work in the machine 
shop at Hudson was valuable, for he had to design 
equipment, instruct the workmen. In 1911 tungsten 
lamps with drawn-wire filaments were placed on the 
market. Breakage was no longer a factor. 


Rays Put Through Their Paces 


This achievement alone was enough to insure lasting 
fame. In 1914 Coolidge was awarded the Rumford 
medal because of it. Immediately he turned to a new 
field. He determined to learn all he could concerning 
the phenomena of electron discharges in high vacuums. 
Soon he had developed a new X-ray tube, now used 
everywhere. It can be manufactured in sizes small 
enough for dental use, and up to huge voltages. 

From the work on the X-ray developed the cathode- 
ray tube, which has gripped the public imagination 
more, perhaps, than anything else Coolidge has done. 
It may revolutionize man’s knowledge of physics. 
Cathode rays are tiny particles of negative electricity. 
They were discovered a good many years ago, but little 
was known of their properties until Dr. Coolidge be- 
gan his researches. He insists, as a matter of fact, that 
little is known to-day. 

Coolidge’s research is divided into two parts. He is 
working with the tubes so that enormous voltages may 
be used. Second, he is placing every conceivable ma- 
terial in the beam of the rays, and is noting the effect. 
Ultimately the tubes may be adjusted to millions of 
volts. This, Dr. Coolidge explains, is only a matter of 
building them large enough. The work thus far gives 
indication of the possibilities of the future. Germs 
and spores have been killed by exposure of less than a 
second. The vitamin which cures rickets has been pro- 
duced. The medical profession will soon begin its own 
researches, for the therapeutic possibilities are vast. 
Already, botanists are codperating with Dr. Coolidge. 
One hope, hardly expressed as yet, is that the rays can 
cure certain forms of blindness. 


When it Pays to Dabble 


Meanwhile, it has little or nothing to do with the 
actual products of the General Electric Company. 
No one is disturbed by this, although Whitney and 
Coolidge and Langmuir all realize that their theoreti- 
cal researches will be interrupted from time to time 
for the substitution of more practical work. But the 
policy at the laboratory is that the accumulation of 
knowledge, no matter how remote its application, will 
be useful in the long run. To Dr. Coolidge, however, 
it is Whitney, his superior in rank and his closest 
friend, who makes all this possible. 

“Because Whitney is here,” he says, “Langmuir 
and I can play around. He stands between us and the 
demand that we do something ‘useful.’”’ 








Traffic Signals of the Sea 


Despite electric silennvinn signals a automatic lights oe i <a 


power, our lighthee 2eVs maintain me lonely hud romantic vigil 


By SARAH COMSTOCK 


fog. Why doesn’t she ram another vessel or 

crash on the rocks? Because Uncle Sam, 
through his lightship service, is spending $11,507,930 
a year to prevent her from doing so. 

It is a big sum, but it yields a big return. What it 
means, summed up, is a security to human life and 
property so far-reaching, so vast, that, as a certain 
young collegian states the case, “That prayer for 
‘those who travel by water’ might as well be dropped 
from the church service.” 

Watch that liner as she draws near any one of our 
chief harbors. How is it that, through fog or pitch- 
black night, she steers her course as if by day? 

First of all, she is met by that newest and most 
spectacular aid to navigation—the radio. Through it 


\" OCEAN LINER is approaching our coast in a 





the lighthouse or lightship, formerly good only as far 
as its lamp or horn reached, now has a serviceable 
range of two hundred or more miles. The radio’s 
development as a feature of the service has been ac- 
complished practically within a decade: tests were 
made in 1917, the range at first being only from thirty 


Looking obliquely upward inside the Navesink, 
N. J., light, the most powerful on the Atlantic 
Coast. Sometimes visible for fifteen miles, it 


throws a 710,000 candlepower beam with a flash of 
three tenths of a second and an eclipse of four and 
seven tenths seconds. To make the flash the three 
incandescent lamps revolve inside the bivalve lens, 
each section of which is six feet in diameter. 
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When Red Means Safety 


Approaching Fire Island lightship in the early morning. The 
ship is painted a brilliant red, with her name in great white let- 
ters along her side. Only ten miles off the south shore of Long 
Island, the lightship warns vessels away from the sandy shoals 
nearer Great South Bay. From this light, too, ships set their 
courses for Ambrose light, 28 miles nearer New York harbor. 
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{o a hundred miles. The year 1930 found seventy-eight 
radiobeacons in operation. 

Its introduction meant a new world to the navi- 
gator. For the first time he found himself enabled to 
take fairly accurate bearings on énvistble fixed beacons. 
He woke up to realize that he could locate his vessel 
by cross bearings on two or more radio stations when 
no light was to be seen, or by repeated bearings on the 
same station with the distance logged between bear- 
ings, or by a single bearing and dead reckoning—in 
short, by those means which he had formerly applied 
to visible objects. The vital difference was that now no 
fog could cut off his guide. Let him be provided with 
a radio compass, and his guide was his to command. 

It is customary for a special operator to be on duty 
all day at the radio instrument of a lightship or 
station, to receive and send messages. During fog, he 
or a substitute will be on tap all night as well. The 
radiobeacon works automatically; a special automatic 
motor-driven timing switch takes care of the regularity 
of the signals and their intervals. 

Suppose our vessel is approaching New York harbor. 
The captain catches those three signals, the synchron- 
ized group, which mean Ambrose Channel, Fire Island, 
and Barnegat. During the second quarter of every 
hour he finds them on the job. First Ambrose: one 
dot is her word. Next Fire Island chips in: two dashes 
for her. Finally Barnegat: three dashes. The fog may 
-be thick as cheese, but our captain takes his radio 
bearing and knows where he is as precisely as if he had 
taken a sight bearing on flashes from a light tower. 

Since the average hours of fog per year run over 
one thousand at thirty-five stations, from 1,010 hours 
at San Luis Obispo, California, to 1,644 at Moose 
Peak, Maine, it must cheer every mariner upon the 
high seas to see the radio service so rapidly increasing 
and improving. The year 1930 closed with seventeen 
new stations under construction, which will bring the 


total to 95. Two of the latest radiobeacons guard the 
two approaches to the Panama Canal. Interference 
between beacons has been practically eliminated by 
synchronization through clock control, and by the 
use of different frequencies. Tests recently conducted 
have concerned, for one thing, the remote control of 
fog signal by radio; one station can now start and stop 
the fog signal at another station, miles across a strait. 
Another test has dealt with a differentiation of tone 
to aid in identifying a station, as well as its character- 
istic and frequency. 


Ships That Never Sail 


The next member of the reception committee which 
Uncle Sam sends forth to meet our vessel is the light- 
ship, there being now fifty-seven of these vessels in 
commission. The dominant new note in the service is 
the change from fixed to floating aids. In part this 
means the growing swarm of various types of buoys. 
But above all it means the more highly equipped light- 
ship which, lying anchored from one to fifty miles out, 
greets the mariner with radio, light, and horn long 
before the shore station can reach him. 

The newest ships all have Diesel-electric propulsion, 
with signaling equipment electrically operated. To 
build and equip each of them Uncle Sam spent an 
average last year of $268,000. The fourteen men of a 
crew call for a payroll of $17,000; the annual repairs on 
a ship total $3,800; while the maintenance amounts to 
$3,000. This means an average cost of $23,800 per 
year for the running expenses of one of the newest 
ships. 

The Fire Island 114, that newest member of the 
service, lying some ten miles off Fire Island’s long 
sandbar, greets our mariner as he approaches New 
York harbor. This, like five other new ships, is 133 
feet 3 inches in length over all, with a molded beam of 


Photographs by William Rittase 


Sunes Mr. Rittase’s work appears from time to time in World’s Work, 
the following excerpts from a letter which the photographer wrote us after his trip to 


Fire Island lightship may be of interest: 


“We left Staten Island on the lighthouse tender Tulip an hour after midnight. Day- 
break found us lying near the Fire Island, whose light was still burning. Sunrise in what 
might have been the middle of a lonely ocean was a dramatic event. 

“We had come out to put aboard the Fire Island lightship’s captain and a month’s 


supplies, but a high wind and heavy seas made the transfer impossible for’ some hours. 
All day long we repeated our maneuver of steaming off several miles, cutting off our 
engines, and drifting back toward the lightship. 

“Finally, about five in the afternoon, we came in close to the Fire Island and threw 
over a hawser. With the Tulip safely pulling at the other end of its two hundred feet, 
we ran over a giant hose and the pumps began to give the lightship her month’s supply 
of fresh water. Sailors lowered and loaded a light dory—a job which wasn’t so easy as it 
sounds, as there was still a nasty swell running. 

“At a signal the lightship began to pull in the dory by a light rope attached to it. 
Just then the rolling and pitching of the two large ships snapped the hawser between 
them. It took some quick action to bring up the Tulip in time to save the hose from 
breaking too. But in a minute another hawser was made fast, the dory completed its trip, 
and returned for a second and third. The captain was concerned lest his sugar get wet, 
but the most precious freight was a new radio. The men handled it as carefully as they 
might have carried a child. 

“We finished our day’s work long after nightfall, with the searchlights of the two 
ships playing on the dark water and the dory.” 
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Impersonator of the 


This relief ship is equipped to take the place of any one of the 
nine lightships along her section of the Atlantic coast, while the 
regular guardian returns to headquarters for overhauling. In 
half an hour she can be ready to send the same code, radio 
beacons, or submarine bells as does the ship she is impersonat- 
ing, and also to sound her identical siren or steam whistle. 
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Aloft to the Light 


Going up the rigging at a speed that appalls the dizzy landlub- 
ber, the second mate climbs to the crow’s nest to examine the 
beacon light of the relief ship. Passing vessels recognize this 
ship from the bands of white around the mast and the hull. 
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30 feet and a displacement of 630 tons when floating 
at a mean draft of 13 feet in salt water. Built entirely 
of steel, it has two decks and two steel tubular lantern 
masts, with a lens lantern at the top of each masthead. 
Those who know the two-flash warning of the 114 may 
picture the electric relay on the job the night through. 
A thousand-watt incandescent lamp throws the light 
which hails our incoming liner. 

A diaphone operated by compressed air is the sound 
signal of this particular vessel. A clock controls the 
supply of air and operates the blasts which, emanating 
from a four-way horn, rend the heavens. The old 
captain in command clapped his hands over terrified 
ears when first his new ship gave voice to her warning; 
now, however, his up-to-date diaphone is his greatest 
pride. 

Every needed modern appliance is to be found in a 
ship of this type. There are an electric motor-driven 
windlass, sanitary and fresh-water systems, an oil- 
burning galley range, and fire and drainage system and 
fixtures. Two motor-driven air compressors attend to 
the diaphone. The vessel is operated and propelled by 
one 350-shaft horsepower, double-armature motor, 
operating at a speed of 300 revolutions per minute, 
current being supplied for full power by four Diesel 
engine-driven generating sets, deliver- 
ing current to a common switchboard. 
There are comfortable quarters for 
officers and men, fitted even to a cup- 


board which holds the ship’s library. 


Five-Tongued Warning 


In that only seven days of the 
month are spent on shore, it is a good 
thing that the two dozen days aboard 
are made as comfortable as possible, 
for this is no skittles-and-beer life to 
the men who keep that lamp on the 
masthead trimmed. The vessel, al- 
though lying at anchor, must be 
maneuvered in the teeth of storms to 
ease the strain upon moorings, and, 
if dragged from her station by irre- 
sistible forces, every resource of those 
on board must be strained to return 
at the earliest possible moment, the 
radio meanwhile warning all shipping 
that the lightship is “off station.” 

Summed up, the lightship has at her 
command five tongues with which she 
may address an approaching vessel. 
The radio has the longest range, the 
light next, and third, the foghorn. In 
addition to these a good, rousing bell 
hangs on the deck, ready to chipin; and 


Polishing the windows of the lantern gallery 
which surmounts Navesink Light’s forty-foot 
tower. Built in 1828, the lighthouse was re- 
modeled in 1862, since which time its light 
has several times been intensified in power. 
From its high hilltop the beacon flashes at an 
elevation of 246 feet above mean sea level. 
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sometimes a submarine bell, operated by compressed air 
and heard far under water, is prepared to meet emer- 
gencies. The oscillator is a still newer submarine signal. 

The Machine Age has revolutionized many phases 
of life, and, along with the rest, the lighthouse service 
has been vastly changed. But, after all is said and done 
it still remains the /éghthouse service. No radiobeacon, 
no oscillator, no heaven-rending diaphone can do away 
with the light. From the first tiny, anxious twinkle 
which peered forth from Boston Light’s oil burner in 
1716, lighting only a pitifully short reach of black 
waves beyond its thick-paned lantern, down to one 
of the brightest signals of today, the Navesink, which 
leaps forth from our New Jersey shore with an inten- 
sity of 710,000 candlepower, the light for mariners 
has been ever shining. The effort is always to im- 
prove and intensify it. 

Only the horizon puts a stop to the distance at 
which all our principal lights may be seen, and the 
glare or loom may, under some conditions of atmos- 
pheric refraction, be visible to a great distance beyond 
the computed geographic range of the light. If our 
captain is sailing under normal weather conditions, 
he will see the nearest light at a distance determined 
by its intensity and height. A great intensity has 


we 
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Guarding the River and the Sea 


Keeper Murphy L. Rockette, on the lantern gallery, and as- 
sistant keeper Harry B. Dean, below, check up on the operation 
of Navesink Light’s signals. Across the Shrewsbury River runs 
the Jersey Central railroad bridge, and in the distance one 
looks out to the ocean. Vessels coming up the Jersey coast set 
their courses by this light, to keep well off the sandy shoals. 














Transferring supplies from the Tulip (left) to Fire Island light- 
ship. The heavy ground swells have subsided, but the ‘‘wind 
chop” which remains keeps the small dory bobbing. Beneath 
the surface of the water, to ease the strain of its weight, runs 
the long hose which is filling the lightship’s fresh-water tanks. 


been reached in the Navesink light; this was our first 
to install the device of the French physicist, Augustin 
Fresnel. In his invention, the lamp is placed at central 
focus; a polyzonal lens, consisting of panel-formed 
glass prisms, is built around it, arc beyond arc, refract- 
ing at the center, both refracting and reflecting at the 
upper and lower portions. The light given forth by 
the lamp is seized upon by the prisms, concentrated, 
and then hurled forth with the utmost intensity. 

The entire number of lighted aids maintained last 
year was 7,160. This included not only the great lights 
in prominent towers, but those of gas buoys, and the 
minor and float lights. Acetylene is used at many 
points for unattended lights, but electricity does the 
work of many of the principal stations. Some are 
equipped to generate their own power, in isolated 
spots; if within reach of a commercial power line, they 
may save themselves that trouble. Beside the great 
electric light now found in many towers stand ever 
the kerosene and vapor lamps, burnished and ready 
for the theoretical emergency, but their chance of 
shining is slimmer than that of the vice-president of 
the United States. The keeper of a modern station 
may also have charge of a number of minor aids— 
gas buoys and the like—as well as the major light. 
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Our captain will, other things being equal, first 
sight the white light, for the colored is more easily 
obscured by rain, snow, fog or smoke. Red and green 
are used at many points to differentiate a particular 
station, but white remains the standard. He has been 
ushered into harbor first by the radiobeacon, next, 
probably, by the sight of a far-out lightship, by the 
offshore and the shore lights; and now the sound 
signals, audible fifteen miles away, will greet him. 
Meanwhile, as our liner draws near, all the swarms 
of all the varieties of buoys hover about him lighted 
and unlighted, whistling and ringing, to point out 
rocks, shoals, or other obstructions, to mark light- 
vessel stations, and to give many other directions. 
Altogether, there seems reason enough why our cap- 
tain should bring his passengers safely into port. And 
reason enough, moreover, for that $11,507,930. 


Salaries Well Earned 


For, with our long seacoast line, to say nothing of 
lakes and rivers, we have the most extensive system of 
aiding navigation in the world. The aids, starting from 
somewhat more than nine thousand in 1901, have 
mounted well past the nineteen thousand mark; 
roughly, they have doubled in number in a decade. 
The construction of stations, of ships, of tenders, of 
depots which serve as bases of supplies and repairs, 
and as base stations for vessels—all this costs a fat 
sum. There are almost innumerable minor costs be- 
sides, and the salaries of the men who guard our 
safety. Let us, above all things, recognize that last 
item as well earned! 











Understudies Wanted 


Apply 10 Downing Street 


By CLIFFORD SHARP 


Who will be Britain’s statesmen five years hence? 
Her present leaders are old men; the next genera- 


tion, because of the war, is practically a blank. 





Pacific & Atlantic 


Above — Lloyd George. A 
prominent government figure 
at forty-six, he is still a hu- 
man dynamo at sixty-seven. 


Right — Stanley Baldwin, 
nominal leader of the Con- 
servatives, is in his middle 
sixties but looks younger. 


of the Atlantic realize the ex- 

tent to which England nowa- 
days is governed by old men. It is a 
very remarkable phenomenon and it 
is important because naturally and 
inevitably it colors the impression of 
my country that reaches the outside 
world. 

The English public men whose 
names are known in America, whose 
speeches are reported in the Ameri- 
can press, whose voices are occasion- 
ally heard on the American radio, 
are almost without exception men 
who are much nearer to their graves 
than to their prime. Their voices 


| Ped people on the west side 











Kadel & Herbert ° 
ee are the voices of a bygone genera- 


tion. Consequently of the real live 

England of today the outside world hears and knows little. It is odd 
to think that almost the only comparatively young English voice 
that crosses the seas at all frequently is that of the Prince of Wales. 
A few figures are necessary to give concrete shape to the picture. In 
the year 1910 we had a great government in England—one of the 
greatest England has ever had. It contained Asquith and Grey, 
Haldane and Churchill, Lloyd George and McKenna, Samuel and 
Crewe. It was the government that gave us old-age pensions and na- 
tional insurance, that destroyed the ancient veto of the House of Lords, 
that gave us a modern army and rebuilt our navy, and that finally 
brought us into the World War as a very nearly unanimous nation. 
The average age of the eight leading members of that government 
in 1910—the prime minister, the 
chancellor of the exchequer, and the 





Keystone 


Above — Ramsay MacDon- 
ald, himself frail, lends vital 
leadership to a cabinet whose 
members average over sixty. 


Right—Winston Churchill, a 
leading government member 
in 1910, has earned the leis- 
ure he craves for writing. 





six principal secretaries of state— 
was forty-eight years. The average 
age of the holders of the same offices 
under Mr. Baldwin in 1928 was 
just sixty years; and in 1931 under 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald the aver- 
age is 63}. 

Now it is true that many men be- 
come wiser as they get old; though 
some do not. It is true also that 
some retain a great deal of energy; 
but most do not. Gladstone was 
energetic to the last. So was Bis- 
marck. So, at a younger old age, 
was Disraeli. Lloyd George at 67 
seems to have more energy than all 
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the rest of his small party put together, and in twenty 
years’ time he will probably still be spurring them on 
to the fight. MacDonald too has much more vitality 
left in him than might be gathered from the frequent 
reports of his ill-health. But these are the exceptions. 

Most men in their middle sixties are well past any 
really first-class work. They have already done their 
work; they need rest; and generally they are very 
conscious of needing rest. And this is even truer of 
Labor leaders than of most people, for Labor leaders 
usually begin very young. In their teens they have to 
do a man’s work. In their twenties, if they are poli- 
tically active, they are probably working eighteen 
hours a day. Later they have to work, speaking and 
writing and earning their livings, at a pressure which 
only a quite first-class physical 
constitution could possibly sus- 











tain; and usually when they earn 
the reward of a seat in Parliament 
they are pretty well worn out. 
Now all this is perfectly na- 
tural, perfectly human, and per- 
fectly honorable to all parties 
concerned. But from a national 
standpoint it is not good business. 


Below—Philip Guedalla, a 
Liberal and a promising can- 
didate in the next election, is 
of the ‘‘missing generation.” 


Kadel & Herbert 


Above—Sir Oswald Mosley 
is a young man, but although 
he represents Labor he seems 
to lack its full confidence. 


Left—Arthur Greenwood, un- 
burdened by too many years, 
is able and experienced but 
probably not a future leader. 
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Keystone 


Men in their middle sixties may be able to carry on 
very creditably indeed, but to carry on is all they can 
be expected to do. Inevitably they tend to take short 
views—views, that is to say, as short as their own ex- 
pectations of active life. Few old men are capable of 
taking any very enthusiastic or effective interest in 
what is going to happen after they are dead. If the old 
men had their way nothing would ever be done. 
There would be no blunders and no successes. Things 
would just go on as gently as most old people desire 
to see them go. 

That is exactly what is happening nowadays in Eng- 
land. And to Mr. MacDonald’s aged cabinet there is 
No practical alternative except Mr. Baldwin’s equally 


International 


aged colleagues. They are talking of finding somebody 
more vigorous than Mr. Baldwin to lead the Conser- 
vative party. Mr. Neville Chamberlain seems to be the 
favorite for the job. He is certainly a more energetic 
man—and besides, he is only 62 against Mr. Bald- 
win’s 64. 

The fault of course, if fault there be, lies not with 
these oldsters but with the younger generation which 
has failed to push them out—or which has failed, let 
us say, to afford them the opportunity of honorable 
retirement. But where is that next generation, the 
men between say thirty-five and fifty-five years of age 
who in the ordinary course should be the rulers and 
spokesmen of modern England? Well, that is my own 
generation, so I know something about it. It was in 
the war, of course, from first to last, and in the course 
of that four years of massacre a great many of its 
members were killed. But that is by no means the full 
explanation of its present absence from public life. 

Upon those who actually fought in it the war pro- 
duced a very marked and definite effect. It robbed 
them not only at the time but for years afterward of 
nearly all their excess and therefore expendible nerv- 
ous energy, of all disinterested enthusiasm, and almost 
of all personal ambition. It was not the first year or the 
second that did that, but the third and the fourth. 
After the armistice they came back to civil life with 
their youth gone. They had left it in France or Meso- 
potamia. Many were actually shell-shocked, most 
were half shell-shocked. They were good enough men 
still, but the rough-and-tumble turmoil of political life 
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did not attract them in the least; they wanted to be 
quiet for a bit. 

There are only two men of my own generation that 
I can think of who went into politics and achieved 
therein any considerable measure of success—the 
present minister of health and the present undersecre- 
tary of state for foreign affairs. Many others of my 
generation might now be willing enough to enter 
public life, but for most of them it is rather late to be- 
gin. 


Potential Leaders 


Upon the succeeding generation also there seems to 
have lain a sort of blight. The boys who were too 
young to fight but who passed their adolescence at 
school within sound of the guns—and that is no meta- 
phor, for from a great many schools in England the 
guns in Flanders could actually be heard on still 
nights, and of course raiding Zeppelins and airplanes 
could be seen—those boys seem to have grown up 
without any superfluous energy at all. They were a 
preternaturally wise generation who seemed never to 
have been very young and yet seemed never quite to 
grow up. Agreeing that fighting was stupid and bar- 
barous, they seemed to eschew even verbal contests. 
They preferred conversation to vigorous debate and 
had no great respect even for football. Very civilized 
they were and mostly very charming and intelligent, 
much too intelligent to submit to the crude standards 
of everyday political conflict. They stood aloof from 
politics. 

These boys, it seems to me, had half their nervous 
energy sucked out of them before ever they had had 
time to accumulate that reserve stock which is na- 
tural to youth. Thus they suffered permanent nervous 
loss, which could be made up for afterward only by 
the fortunate few whose lives led them into quiet paths 
where their unimpaired physical constitutions were a 
sufficient guaranty of reasonable material success. 
But the “intellectuals” amongst them went to the 
wall. They produced a few half-baked writers with 
good styles and nothing to write about except their 
own conscious futility; but none of them cared much 
for debating in the Union; still less for the catch-as- 
can rhetoric of an English by-election. So they too 
left politics alone. 

Now, twelve years after the armistice, there are 
beginning to enter the English universities boys who 
cannot remember the sound of a gun or a bomb, or the 

/wholesale killing of fathers and elder brothers. These 
boys may turn out quite differently. We can hardly 
hope to have another William Pitt, who was the undis- 
puted ruler and spokesman of Great Britain at the age 
of 24. But we may reasonably hope to see the average 
age of our future governments reduced presently from 
the sixties to the forties. Indeed, it seems not unlikely 
that presently we may have some very young govern- 
ments indeed. 

People speak of good young men in the back-bench 
ranks of the Conservative party, who have had no 
chance yet of showing themselves, who have been in 
effect suppressed by their aged leader and his still 
more aged colleagues. Well, it may be so, but it is a 
theory that is only partially acceptable. In the past, 
really good young men in Parliament have needed no 
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encouragement. They have made chances for them- 
selves. 

Yet new leaders of some sort will perforce have soon 
to appear. The minister of health (Mr. Arthur Green- 
wood), to whom I have already referred, is a man of 
very great knowledge and experience of local govern- 
ment, and will undoubtedly hold high office in any 
future Labor administration; but he is not a leader. 
The same may be said of Mr. Hugh Dalton, the under- 
secretary of state for foreign affairs. The real jeaders 
will probably have to come from outside the present 
House of Commons. 

On the Conservative side, where Mr. Baldwin has 
ruthlessly suppressed or ignored almost all but his 
sexagenarian friends, there are said to be some good 
men coming along, notably Major Walter Elliot and 
Mr. Duff Cooper (husband of Lady Diana Duff 
Cooper, who is well enough known in America). 
On the Liberal side there are no outstanding young 
men in the House at present; but if Mr. Philip 
Guedalla, the well-known historical essayist, should 
get in at the next election, he will certainly make his 
mark very quickly. On the Labor side, in addition to 
Dalton and Greenwood, there is of course Sir Oswald 
Mosley, but with all his active intelligence and genuine 
rhetorical capacity he is handicapped by an inexpli- 
cable inability to gain the complete confidence of his 
colleagues and fellow workers. 

The outstanding possibility of British politics in 
the next decade, in my own judgment, is Mr. G. D. H. 
Cole, in view of the present likelihood of his deciding 
to enter active politics on the Labor side. 

Mr. Cole is a man of very remarkable abilities. He 
has a first-class brain and an astounding capacity for 
work. He knows more about the inside working of the 
modern trades-union movement than any other man 
in England, not excepting even Lord Passfield (Mr. 
Sidney Webb). He is probably the greatest living 
authority on the industrial history of the nineteenth 
century. He is an indefatigable journalist and a lec- 
turer on economics in the University of Oxford. He is 
an official (honorary) member of the recently es- 
tablished National Economic Council. He does a great 
deal of unpaid lecturing for the Workers Educational 
Association. In his spare (!) time—probably during 
his train journeys—he has written (in collaboration 
with his wife) half a dozen successful detective stories, 
and he likes to write about cricket. 


Five More Years, And Then— 


He is still in his early forties. He is a revolutionary 


socialist by temperament, but his brains and 
knowledge completely control both his rhetorical and 
his literary activities, and he is always capable of 
changing his mind under conviction. He possesses 
real courage and enterprise and a passion for getting 
practical things done. He is unreservedly trusted by 
those who come into personal contact with him. If he 
enters the House of Commons in the near future I 
expect to see him prime minister in about six years. 
Meanwhile, however, the old men have it still all 
their own way. Probably they will be able to cling to 
power till they die. And after them the deluge. But 
the deluge should be interesting. At most it cannot be 
postponed for more than another five years. 





Business makes annual in- 
ventories. Government periodically 
should make such tallies and ruth- 
lessly junk obsolete legal stocks. The 
state of Wisconsin, by an especially 
appointed commission, has proved 
how simple and how small ponderous 
statute books may become when 
there is an honest desire to clarify 
obscure laws, combine those that 
conflict, and eliminate dead ones. 
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Bury Your Dead Laws 


By DUDLEY CAMMETT LUNT 


NE Sunday recently in a small New Jersey town 

a crowd milled before the motion-picture 

palace. Blocking the entrance stood two 

comrades-in-arms clad in blue. In front of them danced 

a frantic man, a closeup of expostulation. Then the 
law spoke: 

“It’s no use, Jack. We warned ya. We told ya that 
if ya opened up on Sunday we’d close ya up.” 

Then followed the final decree of the police: 

“C’mon!” 

The gentleman went. Sensing a better show, the 
crowd followed. It was not disappointed. At the police 
station the proprietor paid his fine—‘‘to the use of 
the poor of the township.” In 1914 Sunday movies 
had been judicially declared to be within the New 
Jersey vice and immorality act. Versed in the law and 
the gospel, the police had overlooked one aspect of 
their case. Their victim was the town justice of the 
peace. Throughout his inquisition this gentleman had 
indulged in some tall thinking. As he emerged, he 
yelled to the crowd: 

“Boys, they want to close up the town. Who'll give 
me a hand?” 

Thereupon began the swearing in of his deputies. 
Then they sallied forth. Garages and service stations 


came first. These were closed and padlocked. News 
stands were shut up. Drug stores were compelled 
to quit. Then attention was centered upon traffic. 
Automobiles were stopped and the occupants sent 
home afoot. In the outskirts of the town, through traf- 
fic was halted. Car upon car filled with angry people 
formed long queues. The justice of the peace and his 
deputies went among them and exhorted them on the 
virtues of the blue laws of the state of New Jersey. 

It was at this juncture that the mayor of the town, 
returning ironically enough from a Sunday baseball 
game, arrived upon the scene. In the ensuing struggle 
between the executive and the judicial arms of govern- 
ment, justice was vanquished. The mayor ordered the 
J. P. arrested for disorderly conduct. Then he pro- 
ceeded to unlock and open up the town. 

The act upon which the justice had relied appears, 
tucked away between Veterinary Surgery and Villages, 
in the Compiled Statutes of New Jersey. Included 
among its prohibitions and apart from “traveling, 
worldly employment, or business” is the indulgence 
upon Sunday in “any interlude, or plays, dancing, 
singing, fiddling, or other music for the sake of merri- 
ment, nor any playing at football, fives, ninepins, bowls, 
long bullets, or quoits”’ and so on for twelve pages. 
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The sporadic enforcement of such statutes is at 
once good news and bad law. Yet aside from cluttering 
up the books and occasionally providing the means 
for vindictive prosecution—witness the recent at- 
tempts to prosecute Sacco-Vanzetti sympathizers 
under an ancient blasphemy act—their existence does 
little harm save to bring the law into contempt in the 
lay mind. The conditions which they reflect are far 
more serious. This the public, struck with the ab- 
surdity of the obsolete blue law, misses. 





Revision, Yes—But How? 


The truth is that in state after state the statutes 
are in a condition of frightful disrepair. In addition 
to the multitudes of obsolete provisions, they abound 
in inconsistencies and repetitions, obscurities and 
circumlocutions. This state of affairs causes great 
difficulty in ascertaining the law; and it burdens courts 
and citizens with litigation which might otherwise be 
avoided. A neat instance is the case which raises the 
issue known as implied repeal. 

Here is what happens. The legislature passes an act 
which provides that no contract of a certain kind shall 
be valid unless it is recorded at a given place. Later, 
another statute is enacted providing that in order to 
be valid, rights created by the same contracts must be 
recorded in a different place. The former act relates 
to all classes of goods, the latter only to automobiles. 
This is where it hits business. Must an automobile 
finance company record its contracts in both places? 
Counsel so advises. The amount in recording fees is 
doubled. Get it tested, says the company. 

The issue is brought before the courts. In this case, 
on the theory that the two acts are not so ridiculously 
inconsistent that they cannot stand together, the 
decision is against the company. The payment of 
double fees continues until the legislature is besieged 
for relief. 

The traditional method of housecleaning the written 
law is revision. Variations occur in the machinery. 
Besides special committees, judicial councils, legis- 
lative reference bureaus, and even individual members 
of legislatures have provided the motivating force. 
There are also differences in the degree of authority 
conferred and in the limitations of time and appropri- 
ations. At the present time general or “bulk” re- 
visions are in progress in seven states. 


Wisconsin Shows the Way 


Such an undertaking has two drawbacks. In the 
first place there is the vastess of the mass of stuff to 
be revised. The result is that a large part of a bulk 
revision is a mere compilation. Then it is obvious that 
such work does not remain revised. At the very 
session at which it is enacted, other laws are passed 
which impair its symmetry and detract from its useful- 
ness. Two years later this legislative activity is re- 
peated, and before one realizes it anarchy and disorder 
again exist in the written law. 

The trend of modern reform is away from the bulk 
toward “topical” revision. This implies the consoli- 
dation and restatement of the law on a given subject. 

In Wisconsin there is a system which has stood the 
test and reaped the benefits of some two decades of 
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experience. It has two earmarks which distinguish it 
from similar efforts in other states: revision is entirely 
of a topical order and it is a continuous process. In 
1909 there was created the office of revisor of statutes. 
The major duties of this officer are twofold. At the 
close of each regular session of the legislature he 
publishes a volume called Wisconsin Statutes which 
contains “‘all the general statutes in force.” In a 
second volume there is contained an index, the ci- 
tations of the decisions of the courts construing the 
statutes, and other matter relevant to the adminis- 
tration of the law of the state. 

Here a comparison is in order. The area of Wisconsin 
is twenty-eight times that of Delaware; it contains 
twenty-eight times as many cities of more than ten 
thousand inhabitants; and its total population is 
twelve times as large. In the light of these discrepancies 
the difference in the bulk of the general statutes is 
extraordinary. To find a point in the written law in 
Delaware one must have recourse to ten volumes with 
a total pagination of eight thousand, while in Wis- 
consin one is concerned with but two volumes, in one 
of which twenty-four hundred pages contain “‘all the 
general statutes in force.” 


Piecemeal Overhauling 


The other important duty of the revisor is to prepare 
bills ‘for such consolidation, revision, and other mat- 
ter relating to the statutes or any portion thereof, as 
can be completed from time to time.” The revision in 
1919 of the statutory law relating to the condem- 
nation of land is an instance of the value of this 
topical work. Theretofore dependant upon varying 
circumstances, there were four or more kinds of pro- 
ceedings; six different authorities might be petitioned; 
six variations of time for the notice of the hearing 
existed; and finally any one of five bodies might make 
the award. The revision reduced all this multiple 
confusion to a single proceeding before two sets of 
judges, with a uniform time for the notice of the hear- 
ing and an award made by three commissioners 
appointed by the court. To grasp its significance this 
instance should be multiplied several times. In 1927 
the legislature enacted revisions of thirteen chapters 
of Wisconsin statutes. Last year ten chapters were 
overhauled. 

Resort to the courts to settle an issue of implied 
repeal is reduced to a minimum. Whenever a revised 
chapter is enacted, in the same breath the legislature 
expressly repeals all of the prior legislation from which 
it was assembled. More than that, any other provisions 
which are affected are either amended to conform or 
repealed. 

The gist of the Wisconsin system is the maintaining 
of an expert agency devoted to a continuous rewriting 
of the written law to the end of its simplification and 
clarity. To state the proposition is to recommend it. 

The lay interest in these matters is apparent from 
an examination of any daily paper. A legal atavism is 
hailed with headlines. If laymen and _ particularly 
business men appreciated the saving in cold cash 
which would accrue from such a system, their curi- 
osity would crystallize into an insistence upon 4 
régime which would automatically exhume and dis- 
pose of the dusty bones of the written law. 
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The trust bugaboo 
again! For three years the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission has been 
investigating charges that the 
electric light and power industry 
is out to create a monopoly in 
which things will go hard with 
the public. Martin J. Insull, who 
with his brother Samuel is an 
outstanding exponent of super- 
power, says there cannot be 
a trust and claims the alarmists 
are barking up the wrong tree. 


¥ 


Insull 


WENTY years ago a group of electric light and 
power men led by Samuel Insull made an ex- 
periment in Lake county, Illinois. Turning away 
for the moment from what was then the only profitable 
market for their product—the congested industrial 
sections of the large cities—they purchased twelve 
small electric plants in as many villages and towns, 
scrapped them, and built a single large central station 








Lays a Specter 


In an interview with WILLIAM A. McecGARRY 


to supply these and ten other similar communities 
with electric service. 

That was the small beginning of what the man in 
the street knows today, when he thinks of it at all, as 
superpower. Actually, there is no difference between 
the basic units of this tremendous force and the current 
supplied to a handful of customers by Thomas A. 
Edison from his original Pearl Street station in New 
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York in 1882. But the Illinois experiment made a vast 
difference in what could be done with it. 

As villages were hooked up then to a central station, 
so these stations have been connected since to form 
systems serving far-flung industrial, commercial, do- 
mestic, and agricultural areas. Where there were three 
million customers of the whole industry in 1910, there 
were twenty-five millions in 1930, and the output of 
energy amounted to ninety billion kilowatt hours. 


The Senate is Perturbed 


The electric light and power industry has already 
become integrated, for practical purposes, into re- 
gional systems within which the interchange of power 
is practiced even where there is not a unity of owner- 
ship. If it were necessary, power could now be pushed 
from Chicago to Boston, from Boston to Atlanta, 
from St. Louis to New Orleans instantaneously, at the 
turn of a switch. These cities, that is to say, may draw 
on the nearest high-tension line of the great reservoir 
when peak demands exceed local generating capacity. 
That line in turn draws on another in an adjoining 
county or state, and so on until over a vast area the 
fluctuations of demand are averaged into balance. 

Economically the effect of interconnection has been 
more than justified. There is a tremendous saving in 
excess capacity, since every central station on the 
network is relieved of the necessity for carrying stand- 
by equipment for unexpected peak loads. That, in turn, 
permits longer periods of capacity operation, with 
consequent capital savings and lower manufacturing 
costs. It also makes more capital available for the 
extension of the distribution systems. 

Politically, however, the extension of the Lake 
county plan to the entire country has turned out to 
be another story. 

Because the corporate and financial organization of 
the industry and its ownership have become wide- 
spread and even national, although its operations must 
always have a strong local interest, an impression has 
been created that the industry is a subject for federal 
regulation. 

As a consequence the Federal Trade Commission, 
by order of a Senate resolution, has been investigating 
the industry for three years. The first part of this in- 
vestigation was confined to propaganda and publicity 
methods of the electric companies—the means used to 
inform and influence public opinion, and the motive 
therefor. After that had been completed the scope of 
the inquiry was enlarged to cover financing practices, 
with particular reference to holding companies. 


Are Domestic Users Put Upon? 


The general charge back of all this is that the hold- 
ing companies constitute a power trust, and that the 
motive in the interconnection of systems is to set up 
a single nation-wide monopoly which can peg prices 
as high as it pleases. It is also charged that the domes- 
tic consumer is being made to bear a high rate burden, 
so that industry can be serviced at a lower cost than 
that involved in maintaining private, self-contained 
power plants. And it is further alleged that water is 
being pumped liberally into the capitalization of the 
entire system. 


Recently I asked Martin J. Insull to discuss for 
publication these and other charges and the public 
stake in what is rapidly becoming a universal agent 
of light and energy. Mr. Insull is president of Middle 
West Utilities Company, one of the large and widely 
extended holding corporations, which, with its sub- 
sidiaries, has more than a billion dollars of securities 
in the hands of the public. In addition, he is a brother 
of Samuel Insull, founder of this and other utility 
corporations with capitalization of more than three 
billions and annual earnings of nearly half a billion 
dollars. 

“There cannot be a power trust,” Martin J. Insull 
told me. “ Before we go into the reasons for that, how- 
ever, I should like to point out that I have gone out of 
my way to explain the natural developments of the 
industry that may have caused some people to fear 
it. We have been too busy in the Middle West Utilities 
Company, developing our rapidly growing business and 
increasing our educational work both inside and out- 
side our large organization, to bother about the furore 
in Washington over some largely personal letters writ- 
ten to one another by publicity men. We do not think 
the consuming and investing public has the slightest 
interest in these so-called revelations.” 


The Newer Competition 


“For the electric utility industry to discontinue the 
dissemination of facts at this time would be to play 
into the hands of those responsible for all the hue and 
cry. It would be to concede that a corporation does 
not have the right to inform its customers and stock- 
holders, present and potential, about its aims and 
policies; or to admit that it has been deliberately mis- 
leading the public. 

“Tt would be futile, of course—in the field of pub- 
licity or in the financing operations under scrutiny— 
to deny that occasional mistakes have been made. 
There are few people who really accomplish anything 
who do not make mistakes—generally they are mis- 
takes of judgment. As compared with the achieve- 
ments of the electrical industry, the mistakes have 
been trivial and unimportant. No one knew twenty 
years ago that American industry as a whole would 
stop adding to its privately owned power plants and 
throw the demand for all its increased power needs on 
the central stations. No one knew electricity would be 
carried, by now, to six hundred thousand farms. Inter- 
connection then was mostly a theory. 

‘Economic and engineering factors which have de- 
veloped since have brought with them a new vision of 
what constitutes competition. It is keener than ever 
today in the electrical industry, but it is less than ever 
a battle for customers or for territory. Primarily it is a 
drive for lower rates and increased efficiency, which 
may be achieved now only through an increase of con- 
sumption. 

“While that condition exists—and no one now can 
see an end to it—every system will be in competition 
with every other system, and every central station 
within a given system will compete with every other 
station. Operating and distributing conditions will 
vary in different sections of the country, but any unit 
which does not keep pace with other units operating 
under comparable conditions will find itself unable to 
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er. 


Arthur E. Cheeseman 


A generating unit of the new ‘‘steeple-compound” type, in the recently 
opened 50,000-kilowatt steam-generating station of the Jersey Central 
Power & Light Company, an Insull property. One of the few high-pressure 
plants in the country, it operates at a pressure of 1,250 pounds up the throttle. 


get new capital on favorable terms. The point is that 
the actual control is in the hands of the public on 
both ends. It will not buy if the efficiency is low and 
the rates are high, and it will not invest in new cap- 
ital issues if the return is not satisfactory. 

“This is the antithesis of the trust. A trust is a 
monopoly for restriction or curtailment of output, 
and for higher unit prices. One group of companies in 
the electrical industry, operating in widely separated 
and in most cases relatively sparsely populated areas, 
has reduced its domestic kilowatt hour average rate by 
20 per cent in four years. The average domestic rate for 
the whole industry has actually decreased 30 per cent 
since 1912—from 8.9 cents per kilowatt hour to 6.18. 

‘Rates for small commercial customers in that pe- 
riod went down from 4.7 to 4.4 cents per kilowatt hour, 
and for large power users from 1.9 to 1.4 cents. Critics 
of the industry have made much of the spread between 
these wholesale and retail rates. But they forget or 
ignore the fact that industrial use called for 77.2 per 
cent of the output in 1929 and contributed 61.9 per 


cent of the total revenues received from the public. 
They forget also that in the past ten-year period of 
rapid domestic expansion, the investment in distribu- 
tion facilities has gone up from $56.54 per kilowatt of 
capacity to $79.71. In that period the number of 
domestic users has ‘increased from 8,700,000 to about 
20,000,000. 

“The return from domestic consumers, in other 
words, has not been proportionately equal to the 
investment in distribution facilities. A detailed divi- 
sion would show that relatively industry is carrying 
a heavier share of the total cost of all electric light 
and energy today than it did ten or twenty years ago. 
Without this tremendous increase in the industrial 
use it would not have been possible to build central 
stations large enough to provide for the great increase 
in the number of domestic consumers. The industry 
could not have extended its distribution facilities be- 
yond the heavily populated sections of the country. 

“Factories, mines, and quarries could be served 
with what has been called raw electricity, delivered 
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at economical high pressures, for substantially the 
existing rates. Domestic users cannot take delivery 
at these high pressures, nor in large quantities. If they 
were served alone and on the basis of actual costs, 
rates would be so high that only the wealthy could 
afford electrically lighted homes. The sum total of all 
expenses incurred in the retail delivery of electricity is 
much greater in most instances than the cost of either 
generation or transmission. And after it has been deliv- 
ered the expense of billing and collecting also is higher. 

“The financing of this distribution system is merely 
a reflection of the physical development. Interconnec- 
tion is an extension of what was done originally and 
experimentally in Lake county, Illinois, twenty years 
ago. So the holding company is nothing more than an 
expansion of the financial pooling of interests and 
revenues without which that experiment would have 
been a failure. Through widespread holdings it brings 
to the local company the advantages of diversification, 
assuring a stabilized and uniform market for its securi- 
ties and a sufficient flow of capital to keep production 
and distributing facilities ahead of demand. 

“The Lake county group really, in a small way, 
represented the idea of the present holding-company 
systems—the kind now typical of progress in the 
electric industry. An account of what it accomplished 
locally furnishes the key to what the great electric 
utility holding systems are doing now nationally. Of 
the twenty-two towns well back from the Lake Shore 
suburban area, ten had small, inadequate generating 
plants, but they operated only at night. The twelve 
other towns, as well as 125 farms, had no service at 
all. There was no industrial use of current. When a 
generator broke down—which happened frequently— 
the lights went out. 

““A new plant was built, centrally located. The old 
ones were dismantled and replaced by transmission 
lines. Service was placed on a 24-hour basis and ex- 
tended to the towns and farms previously unserved. 
The project has been described by my brother, Samuel 
Insull, as ‘probably the poorest prospect for central- 
ized electrical operation in all of my subsequent ex- 
perience,’ yet it was successful from the outset. It was 
successful because with 24-hour operation it was 
possible to reduce rates and thereby to get new cus- 
tomers and increased use of electricity by the old ones, 
and even a fair return on an increased investment.” 


Generators Can’t Lie Idle 


“Earnings are obtained today in exactly the same 
way—from economies beyond the reach of small in- 
dividual companies. They cannot be obtained in any 
other way, nor can all the savings thus made available 
be retained. A fair share of these must be passed on to 
the consumer in the form of reduced rates or improved 
service. Under regulation as it exists the earnings re- 
tained are fixed by law as a fair return upon the value 
of the physical property used and useful in the public 
service. When the earnings warrant it, voluntary re- 
ductions in rates are made by the companies, or are 
ordered by the regulating commissions on their own 
volition or as a result of customers’ complaints. 

“If the decreases which I have outlined above in 
the domestic and other rates for electricity in the 
United States had all been brought about by this 


compulsory process there might be reason for the de- 
mand now being made for federal regulation. The 
record shows, however, that the vast majority of them 
have been voluntary. Or perhaps it would be more 
accurate to say that the compulsion has been economic 
rather than political. A central-station executive and a 
public service commission may disagree sharply on 
many details of rate making and financing, but neither 
of them can argue with an idle generator. It can pay for 
itself only while it is in operation.” 


Service for the Farmer 


“Rates to the domestic consumer are being revised 
downward by that inexorable economic force. Many 
companies now have a rate as low as one cent per 
kilowatt-hour for water-heating appliances operating 
during off-peak hours. That is lower than the national 
average for the largest industrial users of power. The 
average domestic use has nearly doubled in fifteen 
years—from 268 kilowatt-hours in 1914 to 502 in 
1929. But the average annual bill has increased during 
that period only seventy-three cents a month—from 
$22.25 in 1914 to $31.02 in 1929,” 

The problem now facing the industry, in Mr. In- 
sull’s opinion, is to keep domestic consumption in- 
creasing rapidly enough not only to take up some of 
the slack of existing equipment, but also thereby to 
furnish earnings that will justify continued extension 
of distribution facilities. Particularly in the farm field 
his company has been a pioneer in this program of 
extension. 

Many statisticans have asserted that with 6,371,640 
farms scattered over 1,490,000 square miles of area, 
farm electrification can be made to pay for itself only 
in exceptional instances. The Hydro-Electric Com- 
mission of Ontario has ruled in this connection that 
“any project must absolutely pay its way, including 
the repayment of all monies employed for the purchase 
and installation of the necessary equipment to provide 
the rural service.” 

The American “power trust” refuses to go along 
with this reasoning. The following is taken from a 
pamphlet entitled ““Harvests and Highlines” issued 
by Mr. Insull’s company: 


Whereas this note of conservatism is undoubtedly a reflec- 
tion of sound economic thought and practice, it may give an 
exaggerated impression of the caution with which the task of 
farm electrification is being approached. The rates established 
for rural electric service should not be an absolute guarantee of 
profit to the utility company. They should be adjusted in 
such a manner as to constitute a spur impelling the manage- 
ment to give such service and assistance to the rural customer 
as will induce him to steadily increase his use of current in 
order that he may increase his income by the use of electrical 
machines and at the same time receive current at lower unit 
costs. The company should always finance the lines so that 
the farmer will have the money to buy enough equipment to 
enable him to use profitably enough current to really justify 
his part of the expenditure. 


The late Guy E. Tripp, chairman of the board of the 
Westinghouse Company and also a champion of farm 
electrification, spoke in a similar vein when he told 
me a few months before his death that ‘‘ America can- 
not endure or afford a peasant class. It will pay to 
electrify our farms whether it appears to pay or not.” 
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Chicago's Gateway 


N RECENT years no other American city has launched 
such extensive plans for solving the traffic problem and for 
municipal beautification as has Chicago. Although some 

of these projects, such as the work of the Lincoln Park Com- 
mission, are state-controlled, they all have gone forward side 
by side with local corruption and organized crime. 

The picture shows the development around the Chicago 
River and Michigan Avenue. West of the Michigan Avenue 


bridge is shown, raised, the new Wabash Avenue span, which 
is a necessary added outlet to the North Side for Loop traffic. 
On the far side of the river is the new double-decked Wacker 
Drive, the lower level being designed for trucks. This drive 
leads to the west and southwest sections of the city. On the 
right is the Wrigley Building (with tower) and beside it the 
Wrigley Annex. Across the river on the same side of the bridge 
is the London Guarantee & Accident Company’s building. 





Lest Those Who Feed Us Starve 


By WAINWRIGHT EVANS 


vaguely conscious that something 

revolutionary is happening to his 
dinner. He is aware that his food has im- 
proved in quality and variety, and that 
it’s getting cheaper. This pleases him; 
for it means that he can have oranges 
for breakfast daily, and fresh fruits and 
vegetables the year round. 


ic SMITH of Main Street is 


Photographs by Lewis W. Hine 


Oranges for breakfast daily, fresh 
vegetables the year round, foods galore in depend- 
able brands and standardized containers. These 
are made possible, by far-reaching distribution 
changes in our greatest industry. Chain stores dot 
Main Street, supplant the corner saloon. Indepen- 
dent retailers and wholesale merchants alike are 
fighting with their backs to the wall. Mr. Evans’s 
absorbing article tells of chain-store technique 
and the middleman’s struggle for existence. 


Mrs. Smith is even keener about all 
this than her husband. She likes foods 
of dependable quality and low price, 
packed in standardized containers, and bearing labels 
that mean what they say. Since foods are no longer 
a costly luxury, she can lay in such a stock of them, 
from soup to nuts, that she need not quail though 
half a dozen unexpected guests show up for dinner; 
and she likes that too. 

If Mr. and Mrs. John Smith happen to have inquir- 
ing minds, however, they will not be content with 
merely liking these changes; they will ask, “‘How did 
the price and quality and variety get that way—and 
what comes next?” The answer to that question leads 
to the fact that the whole twenty billion dollar food 
industry, economically the biggest thing in the world, 
is being turned upside down and inside out. 


Links in the Endless Chains 


One might begin to particularize almost anywhere; 
but since the chain store makes a direct appeal to 
John Smith’s pocketbook nerve, let us start with that. 
Is the chain store making life as pleasant for everybody 
as it is for John Smith? What is it doing to the indepen- 
dent grocer across the street? When it buys much of its 
stock in carload lots direct from farmers and manufac- 
turers, what is it doing to the middleman through 
whom well-behaved retailers have hitherto always 
bought their goods? 

What makes the retail grocer and the hard-pressed 
middleman uneasy is that there are 120,000 chain 
grocery stores of one type or another, “regular” and 
“voluntary,” in the United States, and that their 
number is growing tremendously. These chains already 
do approximately 60 per cent of the retail grocery 
business of the country, leaving the remaining 40 per 
cent to some 240,000 independent grocers. The inde- 
pendent grocer, in short, is fighting with his back to 
the wall in order that he may so much as survive. 

The reason is simple. The chains can effect econ- 
omies which enable them to sell their commodities at 
prices which average (according to a survey recently 
made in Durham, North Carolina, and reported in the 
Harvard Business Review by Malcolm D. Taylor) 
about 14 per cent lower than those which the indepen- 


dent grocer has to charge in order to make a living. 
Similar reports based on surveys made elsewhere put 
the difference at 14.3, 10, and 2.64 per cent respec- 
tively. This last estimate is so much at variance with 
the other findings, however, that it is probably not 
representative of the general situation. 

In any case, there can be no doubt that it is becom- 
ing increasingly difficult for independent retail grocers 
to compete for John Smith’s trade. More and more of 
them, unable to stand the pressure, are entering into 
codperative combinations with other independent 
grocers—a phenomenon fully described in a report on 
“The Voluntary Chains” published by the American 
Institute of Food Distribution, Inc., and written by 
Gordon C. Corbaley and V. H. Pelz. 

The regular chain consists of a group of retail stores 
owned and operated by a central organization. The 
voluntary chain, on the other hand, is made up of a 
codperating group of independent grocers. There are 
three kinds of voluntary chain. The first is made up 
of loosely organized retail groups which codperate 
informally in buying and in advertising. In the second 
type the retailers combine to form a grocery company 
which does a regular wholesale business from which its . 
members can buy at cost. The third type is made up 
of wholesaler-sponsored groups of retail grocers who 
are pledged to buy exclusively from the wholesaler, or 
through him, in consideration of price concessions, 
advertising and window-dressing services, and so on. 


Exit the Middleman! 


There are approximately 900 regular chain organiz- 
ations in the United States, and 550 voluntary chains. 
Each type of chain has some 60,000 retail outlets. The 
regular chains do 35 per cent of the retail grocery 
business of the country, the voluntary chains do 25 
per cent, and the independent retailers, as has already 
been said, do 40 per cent. The voluntary chains are 
rapidly catching up with the regular chains, however— 
partly because they are constantly recruiting indepen- 
dents, partly because their members are achieving 
more and more effective codperation. 





THOSE WHO FEED US STARVE 


20,000 Meals a Day 


New York Central engines, hauling refrigerator cars which have 
been ferried across from the Jersey side, leave the Thirty-third 
Street station for the Death Avenue tracks. The cars are 
shunted off at various points along Manhattan’s West Side. 
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But the unattached independent retailer is not the 
only one seemingly doomed to extinction; the un- 
attached wholesaler is in a similar predicament. Should 
the tendency of chains to buy in carload lots at the 
point of production develop on a large scale, thousands 
of wholesalers may be squeezed out of business, or 
forced to adopt the tactics of the enemy by organizing 
chains of their own. 

The situation has now reached a point where the 
larger chains buy a large part of their eggs, butter, 
cheese, fruits, and vegetables, direct from farmers, and 
from farmers’ codperatives, usually through buyers 
whom they keep in the field to check the quality of 
produce at the point of shipment. 

One chain with several hundred units buys all its 
eggs from codperatives in the West. Another chain 
makes its own cheese, roasts its own coffee, makes 
many of its own jellies and preserves, and cans a vast 
array of vegetables, fruits, and fish, either in its own 
plants or in plants for whose services it contracts on a 
large scale and over whose methods it exercises. strict 
supervision. It processes in whole or in part two hun- 
dred of the commodities it sells. It has recently estab- 
lished a creamery in Iowa which buys cream and 
manufactures butter. 

Suppose this chain should establish butter-making 
plants throughout the dairy sections of this country, 
in spite of its avowal that it does not intend to do so. 
And suppose other large chains should follow suit, in 
order to compete with this chain on even terms. Exit 
the middleman! 


Who Gets the Difference? 


In 1919 there were twelve “general line” wholesale 
grocers in San Francisco; eight of these have gone out 
of business. The number of “narrow line” establish- 
ments in San Francisco dropped from eight in 1915 to 
four in 1930. In New York there have been many 
failures of wholesale food firms within recent years; 
most of them are more or less traceable to the merger 
tendency that is developing within the food industry. 
Incidentally, the net profits of the middleman, 


A New York City ordinance, 
passed back in the ’40’s when 
tracks were first laid along the 
West Side’s Death Avenue, 
requires that a man carrying a 
flag must ride in advance of 
freight trains to clear the road. 


contrary to the popular notion, are 
so narrow that it does not take 
much of a shake-up to throw a 
good many wholesalers out of busi- 
ness. The myth about the middle. 
man’s enormous profits has been 
effectively exploded by M. P. 
Rasmussen of Cornell University. 
His survey of the sales, costs, and 
profits of twenty New York fruit 
and vegetable wholesalers showed 
an average net profit of 0.13 per 
cent. 

The question which instantly suggests itself is, Who 
gets the difference between the amount the producer 
gets and the consumer pays? If the wholesaler doesn’t 
get it, who does? Well, here are the facts, itemized as 
to percentage of gross sales, marshaled by Mr. Ras- 
mussen: 


Amount paid to country growers or shippers for fruits and 
vegetables (including rail and water transportation): 90.91; 
cartage in metropolitan district (largely from railpoints to 
warehouse): 0.88; returns, and allowances to jobbers for al- 
leged defective produce: 0.46; storage charges and import 
duties: 0.14; costs of distribution in metropolitan district (not 
including managers or principals’ salaries and profits or losses) : 
6.57; salaries of managers or principals (54 in these twenty 
firms, or an average of 2.7 per firm): 0.91; net profit: 0.13. 


Poor Butter and Egé Men 


Profits in this wholesale perishable foods business, 
then, are not exactly what one would expect from the 
tradition that has been built up about “big butter and 
eggs man” who divides his time between night clubs 
and musical revues. 

Take butter, for instance. In New York indepen- 
dent wholesalers used to handle all the butter con- 
sumed in the metropolitan district; now, it is estimated 
they handle only 65 per cent, and much the same 
situation obtains in at least sixteen other leading 
markets. In like manner, from 16 to 18 per cent of the 
eggs sold in New York to-day are bought at the ship- 
ping point, and no middleman is involved. 

Shipping-point purchases of eggs, cheese, butter, 
and fresh fruits and vegetables by four leading chains 
in New York as far back as 1927 amounted to 9,000 
carloads. These stores bought all their cheese at the 
shipping point, 56 per cent of their eggs, 34 per cent 
of their butter, and probably 25 per cent of their fruits 
and vegetables. The figures would be considerably 
larger now. 

Since 236,000 carloads of perishable produce were 
brought to New York in 1927, it might seem that those 
9,000 carloads are insignificant. But the chains are 
growing at the rate of about 6 per cent a year, which is 
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more than double the rate of 
population increase. Moreover, 
one large chain is already cut- 
ting out the wholesaler in the 
purchase of about 80 per cent of 
the forty varieties of fruits and 
vegetables it carries, and com- 
peting chains will doubtless be 
obliged to follow suit. Incident- 
ally, it is estimated that a chain 
must have at least three hundred 
retail outlets in a district like 
New York in order to buy the 
principal perishables in carload 
lots direct from the producer. 
Buying in carload lots has in- 
volved some radical changes in 
methods of food distribution. 
Certain chains route the cars 
direct to warehouse sidings 
which are conveniently situated 
with relation to groups of their 
retail stores. The produce is unloaded from the cars 
into trucks, which carry it with that one handling 
straight to the stores that are to sell it. Nonperishables, 
on the other hand, may be stored in the warehouse, to 
be trucked out later. This system saves six or eight 
handlings of the produce, reduces loss through wast- 
age, and cuts down cartage charges enormously. 
Chains have made possible this decentralizing ten- 
dency in food distribution; it constitutes a complete 
reversal of the system involved in distributing produce 


Long, elephantine barges ferry freight cars, filled 
with foodstuffs, across the East River between 
Brooklyn and Manhattan. A barge edging up toa 
pier near the foot of East Twenty-third Street. 











For forty years he has 
helped bring food to New 
York’s millions by shifting 
crates, barrels, and baskets 
in the old Harlem market. 


to the independent retailer. Con- 
sider, for instance, the usual 
routine in the great primary 
markets of lower Manhattan. 
The produce is ferried across 
North River in the car in which 
it arrives. A float with a capa- 
city of ten cars lands it at the 
market terminal pier. There the 
produce is transferred by steve- 
dores from the car to the pier 
floor. From the pier floor it goes 
into a pierhead delivery truck, 
which runs it off the pier and 
transfers it to a jobber’s truck. The jobber’s truck 
takes it to a warehouse or to an assembling point. 
There the retailer comes to buy, after which the prod- 
uce has to be moved again to the store of the 
retailer. 

This system of transfers costs from $40 to $75 a car. 
Pierhead delivery of a large barrel of produce, for 
example, costs 12} cents; the charge for carrying that 
barrel from the pierhead out to the Bronx is 40 cents, 
or 35 cents to Harlem or Long Island City, or 20 cents 
to the East Side. The freight rate on a carload of 
potatoes from Avoca, New York, to New York city, 
according to Mr. Rasmussen, is $102.60 for a rail 
haul of 250 miles; but “it costs $72, or 70 per cent as 
much, to haul the same carload of truck from the 
lower west side of Manhattan to the Wallabout Mar- 
ket, a distance of approximately two miles.” 
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The huckster, with his canvas- 
shaded cart and its dangling 
scales, is a familiar figure to 
thrifty housewives who buy 
staples in the ‘‘open market.” 


Miss Hulda McNeel, in a 
study of this subject recently 
made under the auspices of 
Columbia University, and in 
cooperation with Mr. Earl 
French, secretary of the New 
York Food Marketing Research 
Council, says that the officers 
of one chain that has six hund- 
red stores in New York esti- 
mate that if they had a 
private siding to which they 
could route their cars, they 
could save $50,000 a year in 
cartage charges, assuming that 
they did their entire business 
on a car-lot basis. 

Another company estimates, according to Miss 
McNeel, that by routing cars through to their own 
sidings, and using care in the quantity of deliveries 
made to stores, they have reduced losses from wastage 
due to repeated handling from 13 per cent to 8 per 
cent, a saving of 5 per cent. In the case of potatoes 
the saving in cartage and handling by the chain-store 
plan of direct delivery and decentralized distribution 
is six cents a bag. 

Consequently, allowing even a 4 per cent reduction 
in wastage, this would be a total saving of twenty 
cents a bag, or 5.6 per cent. The importance of such 
savings may be estimated from the fact that the num- 
ber of crates and barrels handled by the chains runs 
into tens of thousands. 





APRIL 





Inevitably, therefore, the tendency toward decen- 
tralization will grow. But this is not to say that there 
is likely ever to be a complete elimination of the whole- 
saler. Undoubtedly his function imparts a flexibility 
to food distribution that cannot be dispensed with— 
particularly with respect to fruits and vegetables— 
however much his field, and his numbers, may be con- 
tracted by this new order of things. At present only 
the largest chains could afford to pass him by, and not 
even these have gone that far. 

Most of the references in this article have to do with 
the New York market. The conditions pictured, how- 
ever, are national. There is no important market in 
the country where the coming of the regular chain has 
not forced the independents—retailers, wholesalers, 
and jobbers—to feel the pinch 
and, sooner or later, to form 
voluntary chains, for reasons of 
self-preservation. 

In order to understand the 
wholesaler’s status in relation 
to the decentralizing tendency 
in food distribution it is neces- 
sary to know how he came into 
existence in the first place. What 
produced the huge primary 
markets in our great cities, with 
the highly centralized system of 
bringing food shipments to a 
common point, was the necessity 
for breaking up carload lots 


Long Island and New Jersey 
farmers, having filled their 
trucks in time to reach 
Manhattan markets before 
dawn, nonchalantly wait for 
someone to bid for the load. 
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The chain store, spreading into the hinterland, has 
found its niche in the village of Croton Falls, New 
York, on a street once lined with quiet homes but 
nowadays a thriving rural business thoroughfare. 


into smaller units, and again into still smaller 
units. 

In this day of long hauls, the retail grocer is separ- 
ated from the producer often by several thousand 
miles. The wagon of the local farmer as the unit of 
transportation has been supplanted by the refrigera- 
tor. The farmer’s wagon used to serve twenty-five or 
forty families; the box car serves from 5,000 to 25,000 
families. 

A carload of oranges, for instance, carries about 
450 crates with 216 oranges to a crate. That makes, 
roughly, 97,000 oranges, which will go, in lots of three 
or four, into about 25,000 homes. In the day of the 
farmer’s wagon the housewife used to buy sufficient 
food to last for several days, or even a couple of weeks. 
To-day, in a city like New York, the average monetary 
outlay per commodity purchased at grocery stores in 
average income districts is twenty-five cents—in tene- 
ment districts, fifteen cents. Apartment dwelling, 
where cramped quarters often make the storage of 
more than a day’s supply of food impracticable, has 
increased this tendency. 

Thus, as the unit of transportation grew larger, the 
unit of selling grew smaller. The gap between the pro- 
ducer, shipping in carload lots, and the consumer, 


buying here a little and there a little, widened. In- 
evitably the gap had to be filled by wholesaler and 
jobber. The wholesaler buys a carload and sells it to 
twenty-five or thirty jobbers; these jobbers in turn 
sell a crate or a basket or a dozen of this or that to 
retailers who are stocking up for the day. The system 
as a whole is based on the existence and needs of the 
unattached, independent grocer on the one hand, and 
on the existence and needs of the unattached, indepen- 
dent producer on the other. 

But the independent grocer is taking refuge in the 
voluntary chain, and the independent producer is 
taking refuge in the cooperatives. What, then, of the 
middleman? Part of the answer seems to be implicit 
in the fact, already pointed out, that hundreds of 
wholesalers, on their own initiative, are lining up ag- 
gregations of retail grocers and heading chains them- 
selves—voluntary chains. 


Food Products a la Ford 


As to the final outcome of it all, John Brown’s guess 
is as good as John Smith’s. But, in the meantime, the 
food is better and the prices are lower. Apprehensions 
that the chains will put on the screws and raise the 
prices once they are firmly in the saddle are probably 
groundless. They are applying to food the principle of 
quantity production, low prices, small profits, and 
quick turnover which Henry Ford initiated in modern 
industry. This principle is proving universally valid 
in the industrial world to-day. There is no reason to 
suppose that it can be prevented from manifesting its 
soundness in the largest industry of them all. 
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Assistant Secretary of War F. Trubee Davison in the cockpit of the plane in 
which he flies to and from Washington on War Department business. There 
is also a special cabin plane, fitted with the necessary accouterments of a 
business office, in which Mr. Davison works while on cross-country flights. 


F. Trub ee Davison 


Crndbriond he S4,500.000 eo twenty-five years obd, now, ten 


years later, he is gwing an adequate return on the investment 


of America’s participation in the World War 
is that which deals with the story of the famous 

flying ‘Yale Unit.” It begins in 1916 when a dozen 
New Haven sophomores, impressed by this country’s 
woeful unpreparedness for the conflict into which it 
was inevitably being drawn, organized themselves into 
an air patrol, privately financed, and spent their 
summer vacation learning how to fly. 

Frederick Trubee Davison, the 
Unit’s founder, two months ago turned 
thirty-five. He is the son of the late 
H. P. Davison, who left his desk in 
J.P. Morgan’s to head the Red Cross 
War Council. The school was or- 
ganized at the Davisons’ country 
home at Locust Valley, Long 
Island. The young founder 
broke his back on a test flight 
one afternoon. But the work 
went on, and for his part 
in it Trubee was awarded 
the Navy Cross. 

With the coming of peace 
Mr. Davison endowed his 


son in the sum of $4,500,000 


() of the most dramatic chapters in the history 


When his training plane plunged 
seventy-five feet into the water, 
young Davison broke his back 
and lost his chance to fly abroad. 


for a career of public service, and in 1922 the young 
Republican entered the New York state legislature, 
taking the seat left vacant when “Young Teddy” 
Roosevelt became assistant secretary of the navy. 
His achievements at Albany won him the attention of 
Washington, and four years later, when he was only 
thirty, he became assistant secretary of war for avia- 
tion. He fills this position both on the ground and in 
the air. In the special plane which 
he uses on frequent tours of inspec- 
tion there is a desk at which he 
works above the clouds. 

Recently he was put forward for 
the chairmanship of the New York 
_ State Republican Committee. 
» He declined to run. But who 

knows? He may one day be his 

party’s nominee for governor. 
He was married in 1920 to 
Dorothy Peabody, the 
daughter of the Rev. Endi- 
cott Peabody, headmaster of 
the famous Groton, Massa- 
chusetts, school for boys. 
Mr. and Mrs. Davison have 


four sons. 
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Wilber M. Brucker, Michigan's 
youthful governor, has attacked his 
administration problems as he would 
those of any business organization. 


W. M. Brucker 
[—_— | Tizdisun 


O THE habitual follower of newspaper 
headlines the statement ‘“‘Congress- 
man’s Son Elected Governor of His 
State” might seem less than remarkable. A 
congressional background would appear to be a 
conventional one for hopeful aspirants to 
governorships. 

There are unsuual features, however, incident 
to the election of Wilber M. Brucker to the high- 
est political office a man may hold in Michigan. 
He is, at thirty-six, the youngest governor the state 
has ever had—with one exception. 

Governor Brucker has frequently stated his belief 
that a state government can be run on a plane of busi- 
nesslike economy such as is found in the operation of 
a large industrial corporation, and he is demonstrating 
the practicality of his theory. Already, a few months 
after his inauguration, he has set in vigorous motion 
machinery which will abolish hundreds of useless 
offices and combine hundreds of others in the interests 
of efficiency, and at a saving of millions of dollars to 
the taxpayer. 

All this is not so hard to understand when we inspect 
the record of determined effort which lead up to 
Brucker’s present position of responsibility. The con- 
gressman father died when his son was a small boy, 
and the son grew older with the realization that what 
he made of himself depended on how hard he worked. 
By dint of actual manual labor he earned his way 


through the University of Michigan, leaving that in- 
stitution with a Bachelor of Laws degree just in time 
to enlist as a private in the 33rd Michigan Infantry 
when it was called to the Mexican border in 1916. 

Then the United States entered the World War and 
Wilber Brucker, reaching France among the first, saw 
active service with the Rainbow Division through the 
hardest of its campaigns, rising to the rank of first 
lieutenant. The war over, he was sent to the Rhine 
with the Army of Occupation. One year later he came 
home to Michigan with a citation from General Head- 
quarters for conspicuous bravery—but without a job. 

Accomplishment was a habit, however, and in no 
time at all he was assistant prosecuting attorney of his 
home town and county of Saginaw: 

In 1927 Brucker was appointed assistant attorney 
general of the state, and from there it was just a step 
to the attorney general’s office, which he held until his 
election as governor last fall. Those who know him 
voice the opinion that he is only well started on his 
climb up the ladder of political usefulness. Among 
those who subscribe to this view are Mrs. Wilber 
Brucker, who was Miss Clara Hantel of Saginaw until 
1923, and the son of the family, aged five. 


A law decree wasn’t of much use 
with the Rainbow Division. Sheer per- 
sonal merit carried Private Brucker to 
a first lieutenancy and a decoration. 





Gardner Wells 

Beyond the east wall of Cairo, their 
gilt domes and beautiful arabesques 
partly in ruins, are the tombs of the 
Circassian Mamelukes, wrongly 
termed the ‘‘Tombs of the Caliphs.” 


While the Sphinx Looks On 
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By ARTHUR WEIGALL 


i YODAY in England there are scores of men 
whose hearts have been well-nigh broken by the 
shattering of a dream. They are those who, after 

giving the best years of their life to the building of a 
model state on the banks of the Nile, have had to re- 
turn whence they came and watch their work crumble 
to pieces. It is not the fault of anybody in particular: 
they are just the victims, it would seem, of a rather 
quixotic ideal; and the future alone will be able to tell 
whether or not they have been sacrificed to any useful 
purpose. 

It all happened as it were by chance. How England 
ever got into Egypt at all is a thing to be wondered at; 
why she ever walked out again is a matter of astonish- 
ment. But let me try to explain the almost inexplicable; 


and if, in the search fora motive, I refer more than 
once to the fleeting movements of that vague and 
half-seen phantom at which we are all inclined to 
wink in disbelief, namely a nation’s sense of honor, 
I beg that the incredulous reader will not laugh 
me out of court. It does sometimes happen that 
statesmen listen to the faint and unearthly whisper 
of conscience. 

In the year 1517 Egypt was conquered by the Turks 
and became an Ottoman province; it was still an inte- 
gral part of the Turkish Empire when, in 1882, the 
power fell into the hands of an Egyptian peasant 
named Arabi, who attempted to muzzle the hereditary 
Turkish viceroy or khedive, Tewfik, and oblige him 
to fall in with the reckless national wish to throw out 
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the foreigners in business in the country, and to detach 
Egypt from the sultan’s dominions. 

Arabi’s activities soon developed into an open re- 
bellion, and presently the port of Alexandria was full 
of the battleships of the various powers whose duty 
it was to protect their own nationals. The sultan, act- 
ing in agreement with the British and French govern- 
ments, ordered the rebel to lay down his arms; but he 
refused to do so and, with Tewfik as his virtual pris- 
oner, manned the Alexandrian forts and prepared to 
have it out with the foreign battleships. England 
thought that the best thing to do would be to bombard 
these forts and put a strong landing force ashore to 
keep order while Arabi was taught sweet reason; and 
she suggested that France, Turkey, and the other 
powers join in. 

But Turkey prevaricated, France was afraid of com- 
plications, and the others all began to bow to one an- 
other in accordance with the prevailing “After you” 
policy then so marked in war-threatened Europe. At 
last England told the others that, with or without their 
codperation, she was going to fire on those forts unless 
Arabi climbed down, and she sent an ultimatum to him 
to this effect, to which a negative answer was received. 

Thereupon the battleships of every nation except 
England sailed out of the harbor; and when darkness 
fell that evening the British men-o’-war alone re- 
mained on the scene. 

Next day, after the civilian population had been 
warned to get out of the way, the forts were bom- 
barded. They were soon overwhelmed, of course; and 
though the retreating Egyptians looted and fired the 
city, quiet was at length restored. Khedive Tewfik, 
when rescued, received his Turkish overlord’s orders 
to continue in office and work for peace in conjunction 


with the British. 


Bringing an Upstart to Terms 


Arabi, however, from his new headquarters a few 
miles inland, continued to defy his enemies; and Eng- 
land therefore suggested to France and Turkey that 
they should join her in a military invasion of the 
country. But again these powers declined the invita- 
tion, and a few weeks later a small British army was 
disembarked near Port Said. At the battle of Tell-el- 
Kebir the Egyptians were easily routed; and the pur- 
suit of the fugitives by the British cavalry is said to 
have been a most ludicrous spectacle, for strict orders 
had been given that the Egyptians were not to be 
slaughtered, and in most cases all that the troopers 
did as they rode down the flying men was to hit them 
on the seats of their trousers with the flat of the saber, 
thus speeding them on their way. 

Two English officers and eight men then galloped on 
ahead to the city of Zagazig, which surrendered to 
them; and shortly afterward Cairo, with its ten thou- 
sand native troops and population of half a million, 
capitulated to one hundred and forty tired cavalry- 
men who had rather casually ridden there in advance 
of the army. Arabi was captured and sent to live in 
Ceylon; and I may add that in the end he was par- 
doned by the khedive, at the request of the British, 
and ended his days in his own country. 

The British forces, having been thanked by the 
sultan of Turkey for rescuing his province from the 


rebels, then retired, with the exception of a regiment 
or two, retained to protect European interests; and 
England sent Major Evelyn Baring (afterward raised 
to the peerage as Lord Cromer) and a few picked men 
out to Cairo to see what they could do to build up a 
native government and restore the natioral finances, 
the country being more or less bankrupt. 

Meanwhile the British government announced that 
it had no intention of keeping any troops or officials in 
Egypt longer than was necessary to educate the 
Egyptians to govern themselves as a self-supporting 
province of the Turkish Empire; and this declaration, 
of course, much relieved the other powers, who ex- 
pected England to proclaim a protectorate and were 
kicking themselves for having given her so beautiful 
a chance to grab a new piece of territory. 


Murder in the Sudan 


At this time the great tract of country south of 
Egypt, known as the Sudan, had been practically lost 
to the Egyptians and Turks; and the British govern- 
ment decided to send General Gordon up there to 
advise the khedive whether or not to evacuate the 
few remaining Egyptian troops from this turbulent 
region. Gordon went there in 1884 and was murdered; 
and thereupon Egypt abandoned the whole province. 

In Egypt itself, however, the adventurous and high- 
minded little band of English officers and university 
graduates had the time of their lives, making a work- 
able government machine, building up its finances, 
seeing that the yearly tribute was punctually paid to 
Turkey, instituting schools, tidying up the cities, 
creating a limited but smart little native army officered 
by Englishmen, organizing an excellent police force, 
stopping official corruption, protecting the peasants 
from exploitation by the rich native landowners, estab- 
lishing justice, and so forth. In ten years’ time the 
country was prosperous, in twenty it was enormously 
wealthy; and the British officials, whose numbers, 
without lowering the high standard, were now in- 
creased to several hundred, were the happiest company 
of men in the world. 


In the Pay of Egypt 


The system of government was simple. In every 
ministry the Egyptian minister was supervised by an 
English “adviser”; attached to every provincial 
governor was an English inspector; nearly all the 
lesser but important government posts were held by 
Englishmen, under whom the native officials worked. 
But in order that the whole machine might be regarded 
as Egyptian and not English, every British official 
wore the Turkish tarboush, or fez, during office hours, 
worked on Sunday and took his holiday on Friday 
(the Moslem sabbath), flew the Turko-Egyptian flag, 
stood up when the Egyptian national anthem was 
played but did not ask or expect the Egyptians to do 
the same during the playing of the British anthem, and 
so forth. England, in fact, kept technically out of sight, 
and Lord Cromer had no position or title other than 
that of British consul general. 

The British officers in the Egyptian army, more- 
over, were nominally in the service of the sultan and 
were paid by the Egyptian government; while the 
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Andre Roosevelt 


Street Scene in Cairo 


The eastern half of the oriental city is divided into many distinct 
districts—Mohammedan, Jewish, and old ‘Frank’ quarters. 
Some streets are winding and so narrow that the upper stories of 
houses nearly meet above them. The English came to this city 
uninvited, remained to find it strangely to their liking, bettered 
the condition of its people, and have now bought for themselves 
what to all appearances is a one-way ticket back to London. 
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commander-in-chief (for many years Lord Kitchener) 
held the native title of sirdar, was appointed by 
mandate of the Ottoman sultan, and likewise drew 
his pay from Egypt. 

In 1898 the sultan authorized the Egyptian govern- 
ment to undertake the reconquest of the Sudan, and 
Kitchener, in his capacity as an Egyptian general, led 
a British-trained and British-officered native army 
into the lost province, supported by a small but quite 
indispensable contingent of British troops kindly lent, 
so to speak, by England. The expedition was entirely 
successful, and the whole vast area became once more 
an Egyptian and hence a Turkish province. 


“By Right of Conquest” 


But here England had a word to say. This playing 
at being Egyptians was all very well, yet the fact re- 
mained that Egypt could not have reconquered the 
Sudan without British help and British brains, nor 
could hope to hold it except through the prestige of 
the white man. In the past, moreover, the province had 
been bled dry by the Egyptians, and obviously the 
stricken population could not be left to the casual 
maladministration of a Turkish or Egyptian governor. 

Lord Cromer was therefore authorized by England 
to announce that in view of “the claims which have 
accrued to the British government by right of conquest” 
(those were the actual words) the Sudan would hence- 
forth be an Anglo-Egyptian province. All the gov- 
ernorships and inspectorates were at once given to 
Englishmen, and only the minor posts were left to 
Egyptian officials. 

It was not in the least fair to the Egyptians, but it 
was grand for the Sudan! 

Meanwhile in Egypt itself the immensely efficient 
administration of the country by westerners led to 
such a feeling of security that tourists swarmed out 
there each winter. Hotels were built everywhere; and 
the gayety of the Cairo and Luxor seasons became 
famous. 

Then came a change. The now educated Egyptians 
naturally wanted to share in the glory, to take a 
greater part in the government of their own country; 
and gradually a nationalist organization was formed 
which preached the doctrine of Egypt for the Egyp- 
tians, and began to declare its hatred of England— 
this foreign giant which had pounced upon the father- 
land, had seized all the plums of office, and was hav- 
ing a wonderful time at the expense of the natives. 


That was the kind of talk. 


Kitchener Takes a Hand 


In 1907 Lord Cromer’s health broke down and he 
resigned, being succeeded by Sir Eldon Gorst, whose 
orders were to pacify the nationalists. The promise 
that England would retire from Egypt in the near 
future was repeated; and the policy of giving Egyp- 
tians some posts of trust, to see how they would acquit 
themselves, was put into action. The result, however, 
was that the nationalists supposed that the British 
were frightened of them; and their propaganda in- 
creased. 

In 1911 Sir Eldon died, and Lord Kitchener took 


us place. Instantly everything became quiet once 


more, for there was not a native who either dared or 
even wished to gainsay him. Under his stern, benevo- 
lent rule the prosperity of the country rose to even 
greater heights; and the hotels, stores, and tourist 
agencies did a roaring business. 

In 1914 came the war, into which Turkey presently 
entered on the side of the Germans; and thereat the 
Egyptian government found itself in an absurd di- 
lemma. Egypt was a Turkish province; the Egyptian 
army, together with its British officers, was at the dis- 
posal of the Turks; the khedive, now Abbas Hilmi, 
was the viceroy of the Ottoman sultan; and, as Lord 
Cromer had emphatically stated, “‘there could be no 
such thing as an Egyptian state separate from Tur- 
key.” To get out of the difficulty the British govern- 
ment announced that Egypt was going to be neutral; 
but since the country formed a very convenient British 
base its neutrality was not really observed by England. 

The Turks then began to concentrate their forces 
across the Suez Canal, near the Egyptian frontier; and 
when the British government demanded to know 
whether the Turkish government intended to ignore 
Egypt’s neutrality and invade the country, the Turks 
very rightly replied that, as Egypt was one of their 
own provinces, how could they “‘invade”’ it? 

It was clear, however, that England now thought of 
Egypt as a British possession, not a Turkish province; 
and it was no surprise when in December, 1914, the 
British government issued a proclamation stating that 
the suzerainty of Turkey over Egypt was terminated 
and that the country would henceforth be a British 
protectorate. 


“Stand—or Stand on Your Head!” 


In the ensuing campaign England thoroughly de- 
feated the Turks, and at the close of the war it was 
naturally expected that she would seize Egypt and 
the Sudan as part of the loot; and in view of the fact 
that the Suez Canal was her highway to India and 
Australia, and that through the Sudan ran the high- 
way of the future to South Africa, nobody supposed 
for a moment that she would do otherwise. 

But by this time the British government had begun 
to listen to the voice of the Egyptian nationalists whose 
dislike of England had been increased tenfold by the 
experiences of the war. Until that time Egypt had seen 
only one class of Englishmen—the best. The British 
who had worked so strenuously for the country’s sal- 
vation since 1882 might have been a hated obstruction 
to native ambitions, but at least they had been a 
kindly and well-meaning body of men. But during the 
war the country had been filled with rough British 
soldiers, mostly from Australia; and in those fierce 
days there had been on time to consider native feelings. 

One instance will suffice to explain my meaning. 
In the old days, as has been said, British officials had 
not asked the Egyptians to stand up during the play- 
ing of the British national anthem. But when in the 
presence of the newly arrived Australians the Egypt- 
ians kept their seats, they were pounced upon and, if 
they refused to rise, were held by the legs upside 
down. English gentlemen might patronizingly allow 
these natives to omit to do honor to His Majesty, 
but Australian troopers were not going to stand 
any nonsense of that sort! (Continued on Page 82) 
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F WE may rely upon statistics com- 

piled by the Illinois Department of 
Health, four years of college life add two 
years to a man’s life. Dr. Louis I. Dublin 
finds that the life expectancy of male 
college graduates is over two years 
greater than the general average, while 
honor students have a bonus of an extra 
two years. The belief is that education 
helps people to avoid disease. 








Tf the guest in your automobile wants to 
get out and walk, better let him do it; other- 
wise you may be held responsible for any- 
thing that may happen to him. This ts the 
decision of the Court of Appeals of 
Geargia. As the law now stands, a volun- 
tary passenger riding free of charge cannot 
recover damages for injury but a compul- 
sory guest can. 


NEW YORK city is congratulating 
itself upon a decrease of 30 per 
cent in accidental child deaths in the 
past decade. This decline took place 
while adult fatalities were increasing by 
more than 60 per cent. Much credit is 
given to the safety education campaign 
in schools for this good showing. New 
York’s record is 20 per cent better than 
that of the nation as a whole. 


It now appears that the postmaster 
general’s proposal to increase first-class 
mail rates from 2 to 24 cents will not be 
adopted. Not a single member of the 
House committee on post offices and post 
roads favors the raise. 


ILL our highways ever be made of 
cotton? The answer may depend 
upon the result of an experiment in 
Texas. Five hundred feet of road were 
built near Gonzales with unbleached 
canvas as a binder. This method costs 
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THE ENTIRE WORLD OF HUMAN ENDEAVOR IS EMBRACED 
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two thousand dollars per mile, as com- 
pared with an outlay of over four thou- 
sand dollars for asphalt without the 
cotton fabric base. After fifteen months 
of heavy traffic the pavement showed 
no signs of wear. If it stands up well for 
three years, Texas will adopt this form of 
road construction. 


Rome is moving down the Tiber toward 
the sea. The Italian capital ts growing 
raptdly in the direction of Ostia, fifteen 
miles from the heart of the city, and now 
Mussolini has annexed that seaside town 
as a suburb. Homes and business build- 
ings are filling up the gap, so the Eternal 
City may some day become one of the 
world’s greatest seaports. 


OOD news for the unemployed is 
contained in the six-hour-day plan 
announced by the Kellogg Company, 
leading cereal manufacturers. By chang- 
ing from three eight-hour shifts to four 
six-hour shifts, the company is able to 
employ about 25 per cent more persons. 
The plan provides for a 123 per cent in- 
crease in the base rate of pay. The 
company believes that labor-saving 
machinery and mass production must be 
offset by the shorter workday, to bal- 
ance production and consumption. 


Things are wearing out at about the 
usual speed. Shoes, clothing, tires, auto- 
mobiles, steel rails, and houses deteriorate 
whether times are good or bad. The Wall 
Street Journal points out that we cannot 
postpone this necessary replacement long. 
When prosperity looks around that corner 
it will find us badly run down and in the 


market for many things. 


EGISLATORS, too, have their 
lighter moments. This fact is illus- 
trated by a bill introduced into the 
Georgia House of Representatives levy- 
ing a tax of one dollar a day upon all 
persons who wear red neckties. For some 
reason the bill was referred to the game 
and fish committee. 


Two specimens of the giant panda are 
now in view at the Field Museum. in 
Chicago. This Asiatic animal is one of the 


rarest of mammals; he has a face like a 
racoon, a body like a bear, and feet like a 
cat. Theodore and Kermit Roosevelt 
obtained the two specimens in an almost 
impenetrable mountain region near the 


border of Tcbet. 


AST year a French scientist, Prof. 
Georges Claude, conducted experi- 
ments in Cuban waters in the effort to 
obtain electric power from the sea. His 
device utilized the difference in tempera- 
ture between the warm surface water 
and the cold depths to produce power. 
It is now announced that he will build 
a two-million-dollar power house at 
Santiago, Cuba, to carry on this work 
on a large scale. French investors are 
convinced that the plan is commercially 
practicable. 


Tf you are going to Brazil by air, do not 
take your camera because it may land you 
in yal. The films it contains will be de- 
veloped by the police; tf they show any of 
the seven forts guarding Rio de Janeiro, 
the owner is in for a bad time, unless he 
is an unusually convincing talker. 


HEN Malcolm Campbell  at- 

tained a speed of over four miles 
a minute with his Bluebird car at Day- 
tona Beach, that was the fastest any 
human being ever traveled on the earth’s 
surface. We often wonder, however, 
what practical value there can be in such 
terrific speed. According to Vincent 
Bendix, president of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers, the makers of 
cars get from such tests valuable data 
on streamlining to reduce wind resist- 
ance. It is possible that the car body of 
the future will be of the “tear drop” 
design—with the larger section at the 
front and tapering back to a point. This 
minimizes the back pressure, which in- 
creases rapidly with a car’s speed. Such 
machines as Major Campbell’s also 
teach the motor builders much about 
the worthiness of chassis construction, 
of engines, cooling systems, steering 
gear, brakes, and tires. We may crive 
more safely at fifty miles an hour be- 
cause somebody has driven two bi 
dred and fifty. 
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EXECUTIVES DEMAND THAT THEIR OFFICES HAVE THE FRIENDLINESS OF WOOD OFFICE FURNITURE 








WO O D 





Characler. Diguily, Creslige 


never duplicates the patterns, swirls 
and curves of wood. Each piece of wood fur- 
niture is individual—something that can 
never be exactly duplicated. Yet through all 
wood runs the spirit of harmony .. . . a liv- 
ability, beauty, which gives wood character. 
Wood has many other plus qualities. It is 
stronger, pound for pound... . warm to the 
touch .... protects data from fire better than 
do substitute materials. 
Wood readily lends itself to craftsmanship 


i the greatest artist of all, 


O FFICE 


....can be formed into period furniture 
which brings individuality to the office. The 
dignity of walnut .... the sturdiness of ock 
.... the rich beauty of mahogany add “life” 
to an office .... provide a friendly, con- 
genial atmosphere which encourages creative 
thinking. 

A beautifully illustrated, free booklet, 
“Planning the Modern Office in Wood,” will 
be sent on request. Wood Office Furniture 
Associates, Inc., Dept. 45, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City. 
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F there are left any barnacles of 

obsolete or inadequate productive 
facilities in your plant, the time has come 
to drydock your ship of business. 


The tide is flowing in, definitely, if per- 
haps, slowly. 


Competition is afloat, but the prize and 
the profit go to those who sail swiftest— 
those with smooth hulls and spread sails, 


Time to scrape hulls. 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 


Engineers 
Greenville South Carolina 


TIME TO 
SCRAPE 
)2 HULLS-=~ 











The Sphinx Looks On 


(Continued from Page 79) 


In a word, the Egyptians felt for the 
first time the white man’s fist; and they 
emerged from the war—in which they 
had taken no part but had seen their 
country turned into a military camp— 
with the passionate determination to 
demand their independence. They began 
to assassinate Englishmen, and at length 
they broke out in open rebellion. 

The English response was amazing. 
After all, said the British government, 
England had never had any real right 
to remain in Egypt: the whole situation 
had been entirely irregular, and the oft- 
repeated promise some day to retire 
from the country ought to be honored. 

The action decided upon was the big- 
gest surprise Egypt had ever received 
in all its long history. The British gov- 
ernment put an end to the protectorate, 
raised the khedive to the status of king, 
and declared his country an independent 
kingdom, leaving the Sudan out of the 
immediate discussion. Then began the 
more or less enforced retirement of the 
bulk of the British officials, who were 
given lump sums of money in lieu of 
salary and pension, and were sent back 
to England—broken-hearted men. 

Only a handful of Englishmen re- 
tained their posts, and a regiment or two 
of British soldiers. Speedily Lord Crom- 
er’s great work fell to pieces; corruption 
became rife, roads went out of repair, 
the cities ceased to be clean, and the 
finances of the country were once more 
reduced to chaos, with bankruptcy 
looming again in sight. 

But in regard to the Sudan the situa- 
tion was somewhat different. Millions of 
improvident blacks, devoid of national- 
ist sentiments, loved and depended on 
their English mentors, and the very 
thought of deserting them seemed in- 
decent. It was true that the province 
had been conquered mainly at Egyptian 
expense and largely by Egyptian troops 
under the command of Lord Kitchener, 
who at that time was an Egyptian, not 
a British, general. But, on the other 
hand, England had clearly said at the 
time that she intended to remain there, 
with the Egyptians, by right of her help- 
ing hand: there had been no promise to 
evacuate, as there had been in Egypt. 
A hard-boiled world might say that she 
had merely seized a much-desired terri- 
tory; but morally she was justified in 
refusing to hand over the Negro popula- 
tion to the mercies of a probably corrupt 
and casual Egyptian administration. 

And thus matters stand today. The 
still, small voice of a nation’s conscience 
has said its say in regard to Egypt, with 
devastating effect; in regard to the 
Sudan, however, it was conveniently si- 
lenced by the genuine cry of a people 
imploring protection, and no frantic 
Egyptian charges of treachery and rob- 
bery seem likely to affect the situation. 
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te- [00K at that fine boy of yours, brought indigestion, fatigue and a persistent cough. 
ve safely through childhood ailments. Now, The first symptoms in adolescence may be. 
Gon as he enters his “teens”, while he is still grow- listlessness, overtiredness, failure to gain 
vain, ing, he must build his health to guard against weight, night sweats. 

the tuberculosis—a mortal enemy of those in run- 

nore down condition. But in the late ‘“‘teens” or early twenties, 
ptcy ; = ; : in event of low vitality, tuberculosis 
tua- Fa a hh critical a peace to germs—especially in case of re-infection 
sical evelopment. it 18 a period of specia 4 or heavy infection—gain headway. The 
nal- strain—when growth and change are «wry, ) tuberculosis deathrate reaches its peak 
1 on rapid —and when health and strength & 3) among women at about age 22 and among 
very must be kept at the highest possible point. % ‘ =) men at about 42. Many of these deaths 
‘ince Your boy may be tempted to over-tax his ‘gm = can be prevented. 

ytian strength and undermine his vitality by aN : — 

ne striving to compete with older and rok Perhaps during no age in life are annual 
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Pw tisk her health by too much social activ- bes ee 4 ¥ * ee oo 
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— boys and girls especially susceptible to {7 isos or not your boy or girl is 
terri- tuberculosis. i threatened. 
During the early“‘teens”the development =j##"E- The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
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The symptoms of the advanced stages of the Care and Prevention of Tuberculosis.” 
pe disease—loss of weight, lack of appetite, Ask for Booklet 431-Z. 
the The Metropolitan prints this message to aid in the intensive April campaign of the National, State and 

ly si- local Tuberculosis Organizations to safeguard boys and girls in the “teen age” against tuberculosis. 
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antic METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
| rob- FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT nN Nn ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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“The public warehouse is literally a 
branch house of the manufacturer or 
producer using its service. It is 
equipped to handle all warehousing 
details and problems with its own 
shipping and clerical staff, and there 
is no doubt that it can handle dis- 
tribution at considerably less expense 
to the shipper than any other method. 
We ship many carloads of our prod- 
ucts to public warehouses for distri- 
bution locally and into surrounding 
territories. Our saving in distribu- 
tion cost amounts thereby to approx- 
imately twenty per cent.” 


Edward S. DePass, 
General Traffic Manager 


CARNATION COMPANY 
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In 189 Cities.... 


We'll Be Your 


Branch House 


Helping You to Increase Sales, Speed 
Up Your Service and Cut 
Distribution Costs! 


Merchandise warehouses operated by mem- 
bers of the American Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation are located in every distribution center 
of importance—ready to furnish all necessary 
facilities and services required for the strategic 
spot-stock distribution af raw materials, manu- 
factured articles and service parts of every kind. 


The flexibility of such a distributing system 
is almost unlimited. You can use as many 
warehouses as your business requires .. . in 
two cities, in twenty cities, or in a hundred 
cities! Costs are based on the number of 
units of your goods that are handled. You 
have little or no overhead if business is dull 
and very few shipments are moving through 
the warehouses ... and whether business is 
dull or brisk you pay only on a “piece work 
basis” for goods actually stored or distributed 
by AWA warehouses. Such flexibility in con- 
trolling costs enables you to ex- 

pand your business without risk, 
and to make important sav- 
ings by using our warehouses 
instead of operating your 
own branches at a fixed 
overhead. 


Full details of the AWA 
Plan are described in our 
32-page booklet, sent free 
on request. 
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AMERICAN 
WAREHOUSEMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION 


1862 Adams-Franklin Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Black Coffee—Raw Silk 


(Continued from Page 43) 


economic failure, but it led to the 1930 
political revolution in Brazil. One word 
explains this revolution. That word is 
coffee. 

The theory of valorization is very 
simple. In years of coffee surplus large 
amounts of coffee are to be withdrawn 
from the market and stored until the 
lean years come. Stored coffee is then to 
be fed to the market at such times and in 
such quantities as supply and demand 
conditions warrant. 

It was the record-breaking crop of 
1906 that was the immediate cause of 
this artificial price-control scheme. The 
1906 surplus was “valorized” and 
withheld from the market. By the close 
of the year 1910 the government of Sao 
Paulo had purchased 10,866,266 bags. 
This coffee had cost about one hundred 
million dollars. 

The acute problem was, how finance 
such a big scheme? It required the aid of 
foreign bankers. Since the risks were 
great their charges were correspondingly 
large. Three loans were contracted, 
amounting to a total of $92,000,000. 

A committee of the bankers involved 
took charge of the sale of the valorized 
coffee. In 1910, 125,000 bags were sold; 
in 1911, 1,200,000 bags were released; 
in 1912, 700,000 bags. In 1914 came the 
war. Various foreign governments at 
once took over the coffee stored in 
their ports, and settled for it. Some 
three million bags were thus taken over. 

The claim was made by the friends of 
the scheme that it at least prevented 
prices from going lower. The United 
States deputy consul general at Rio de 
Janeiro reports under date of December 
11, 1908, that the scheme actually low- 
ered prices. 

Brazil’s second experiment in valori- 
zation of coffee is fresh in the memory of 
everyone, because this scheme was aban- 
doned only in the spring of 1930. When 
the war closed, Brazilian coffee was up 
to 18 cents in New York. By 1920 it 
had fallen to about 6 cents. From this 
low point prices worked upward in 1921, 
1922, 1923. At this stage of the game Sao 
Paulo came into action again, creating 
‘a Coffee Institute to valorize coffee or, 
to use the Brazilian term, “for the de- 
fense of coffee.” Under this scheme six 
coffee crops were valorized, 1924-1929 
inclusive. Money was borrowed at 
home and abroad; coffee was stored in 
modern warehouses both at interior 
points and at ports. 

The Coffee Institute controlled the 
flow to market. It was another example 
of the now familiar but discredited 
dogma of orderly marketing. But as 
usually happens in such cases, orderly 
marketing was construed to mean with- 
holding from a low market in order to 
force it to a higher price. So this scheme 


(Continued on Page 86) 





IMPERISHABLE SHAFTS 
OF QUIET BEAUTY 
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(Design copyrighted by Jones Bros. 
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A THOUSAND YEARS from now, people yet 
unthought of may read on Guardian Me- 
morials the record of a generation which, 
centuries before, provided wisely for the 
preservation of its memory. 

For in Guardian Memorials, fine-textured 
Barre, Vermont, granite is carved by master 
craftsmen into imperishable shafts of quiet 
beauty. They are finished in exquisite sim- 
plicity, and perfect taste. A guarantee bond 
that may be passed to distant heirs assures 
every purchaser of immediate satisfaction 
and enduring protection. 

Guardian Memorials are manufactured 
and guaranteed by Jones Brothers Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass., and Barre, Vermont, 
and distributed by leading retail memorial 
dealers. 





TO MARK THE || 
y PLACE WITH BEAUTY 
FOREVER || : 


= 


Registered trade-mark 


GUARDIAN 
MEMORIALS 


OF EVERLASTING BEAUTY 


JONES BROTHERS COMPANY 
Dept. L-4, 10 High Street, Boston, Massachusetts 

Gentlemen: Will you please send me, without charge, 
your helpful booklet, “To Mark the Place with Beauty 
Forever.” 
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My address. 
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Definite Evidence of 
CADILLAC-LASALLE Quality 


The liberal and definite terms of the 
Cadillac-La Salle service program constitute 
the most conclusive proof of Cadillac- 
La Salle excellence it would be possible to 
secure. When you understand the service 
advantages which Cadillac-La Salle dealers 
are prepared to offer, the conclusion 
is inevitable that Cadillac and La Salle are 
exceptional automobiles. 


Under the terms of the Standard Service 
Contract, any Cadillac-LaSalle dealer will 
assume full responsibility for the condition 
of a new Cadillac or a new LaSalle for 
12,000 miles, or an entire year—whichever 
shall occur first in point of time. This 
Contract, which is optional with the pur- 
chaser for a moderate sum payable in ad- 
vance, covers periodic inspection and ad- 
justment—all necessary repairs not due to 


accident or abuse—and complete oil and 
lubrication service. In fact, the owner need 
expend nothing additional whatever to 
keep his car in perfect condition through- 
out the period of the Contract—for any 
authorized Cadillac-La Salle dealer in the 
United States or Canada will carry out the 
full Contract provisions. 


If the purchaser does not care to have his 
car serviced on the Contract basis, he still 
enjoys the advantages of the Cadillac-La Salle 
Owner Service Policy —with its liberal range 
of service attentions and touring benefits. 


It must be obvious that such service pro- 
visions as these could be offered only in 
connection with cars of exceptional quality 
—cars that are uniformly dependable 
throughout the years of ownership. 


Cadillac Motor Car Company, Detroit, Michigan 


LASALLE V-8, CADILLAC V-8, V-12 AND V-16 
Products of General Motors 


CADILLAC 


LASALLE |E- 
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HONOLULU 
YOKOHAMA 
KOBE 
NAGASAKI 
SHANGHAI 
HONG KONG 
MANILA 





«“G@O 


EMPRESS” 


to the ORIENT... 
forthe thrill of speed 





®@ Tokio’s Imperial Palace, Peiping’s Temple of 
Heaven, Hong Kong’s Repulse Bay...the whole fas- 
cinating Orient is days nearer via the great White 
Empresses. 

Sail on the mammoth new Empress of Japan, 26,000 
gross tons, 39,000 displacement tons, 23-knots speed. 
Enjoy her 1931 travel luxury. Or choose her sister-ship 
in luxury, Empress of Canada. These are the largest, 
fastest liners on the Pacific, offering cuisine that 
trans-Pacific travelers talk about ... service they 
meet in the Orient’s best homes. 


via HONOLULU...or Direct Express 


@ Two Empress routes! Both from Vancouver, where 
trains go to ship’s side, and Victoria. On the Hawaii 
route, Empress of Canada and Empress of Japan, 
connecting at Honolulu with San Francisco and Los 
Angeles sailings. On the Speedway Express Route, 
direct to Yokohama in 10 days, Empress of Asia and 
Empress of Russia, famous “commuter” liners. 

Also, “Empress” Cabin . . . offering cuisine and 
service truly Empress in manner, yet at much lower 
rates. Also “Tourist” and “Third.” 

Independent travel-touring round the world... 
Orient conducted tours with Canadian Pacific’s vet- 
eran travel “know-how.” 


Low-cost Summer Fares! First Class. 
Cabin Class! Round trip...from $450 

Information, booklets with itineraries and rates, 
also reservations from your own agent or Canadian 


Pacific: New York, Chicago, Montreal and 32 other 
cities in U. S. and Canada. 





Canadian 
Paecitie 


WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 
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(Continued from Page 84) 


became in the end a great withholding 
movement. Prices were good in 1924 and 


| 1925 because the crop was short. Then 
| came four bumper crops in succession 


The withholding scheme broke down 
when Brazil found herself in possession 
of a carryover large enough to supply 
the whole world for one year, and with 
a new crop of unusually large size, 
Prices on the market reflected world 
supply conditions. When Brazil began 
this second experiment coffee was at 16 
cents; the price was boosted to 32 cents, 
when it slumped, in the face of the sur. 
plus, to 8 cents, the withholding move. 
ment was a bold bull speculation; but it 
failed. 

It is now easy to trace the final effects, 
political and economic, of this coffee 
valorization scheme. First came a tem- 
porary increase in price. This stimulated 
the planting of coffee trees on a tremen- 
dous scale. While Brazil was increasing 
her coffee production 23 per cent, in 
the rest of the world it increased 67 per 
cent. Production exceeded consumption. 

In April, 1930, a New York banking 
house announced that the coffee defense 
scheme was to end July 1, 1930; also 
that Brazil was negotiating for a loan 
in New York and London of $100, 
000,000 to liquidate the coffee valoriza- 
tion scheme; also, that the government 
at Washington had approved the loan 
in New York on the grounds that the 
money was not to be used for further 
valorization but to end the system. 

Economically the scheme was a 
failure, and in the end it proved catas- 
trophic to the growers themselves. 

Politically the scheme was the direct 
cause of the revolution of 1930, which 
overthrew the government by violent 
means. 

The farm press of the United States 
followed this experiment closely, seeing 
in coffee valorization in Brazil a parallel 
to farm relief in cotton and wheat in 
the United States. The editor of the 
Pennsylvania Farmer, as early as 
December, 1929, expressed the con- 
sensus of opinion of the American farm 
press in this strong and clear language: 


Here we have a conspicuous example of 
theoretical orderly marketing, a board 
or organization authorized to regulate the 
flow of commodities to market and to f 
nance and hold them for a better price. 
It has proved to be disorderly marketing 
of the most disastrous nature. And it 
should show us that the real and only 
orderly marketing is freedom in market: 
ing, whereby the flow of commodities 's 
regulated naturally and automatically by 
all conditions affecting the situation. 

This lesson has been emphasized many 
times in commercial history, yet we disre 
gard all such experience and provide an 
agency with a huge fund and ample 
authority to establish disorderly market: 
ing. And we do it all for the sake of the 
producer, who is the ultimate loser by 
such errors. 
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Bad-Nauheim 


Germany 


The World-resort for Diseases 
of the Heart, 


also for arterial sclerosis, rheu- 
matism, nervous disorders. A 
Mecca for those seeking health. 


Plenty of amusements, famous 
orchestra, opera, golf and va- 
rious other sports. Motor trips. 
Excellent hotel accommoda- 
tion. 

For information apply to 


German Tourist Information Office 
665 Fifth Ave., New York City 


or to any first-class travel agency. 














MOTOR thru EUROPE 


Start from any point in U. S. A. 
Travel in fine, big car. 
Student will conduct private party. Plan your 


own tour—or go as you please. Lowest rates. 
For complete information, address 


T. TAYLOR 1207 Penn St., Denver, Colo. 


Ahwa 














IN YOSEMITE 


As Yosemite transports 
your spirits to massive heights, so The 
Ahwahnee carries you back through 
the best art of a thousand years—sur- 
rounds you with the carefully selected 
native handicraft of twenty-two coun- 
tries, 

Make this distinguished hotel your 
Scenic headquarters in California, just 
overnight from San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. All-Expense Tours of Yosemite 
range from 2 to 4 days and $23 to 
$77.50. Ask any travel agent for full 
information and for folders write: Yo- 
Yonite Park and Cu Co., Box 163, 

osemite National Park, California. 


OPEN ALL YEAR 
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“Atlantic Flyer Saved at Sea — Night of Suspense is Broken.” “Son 
Rescues Mother from Flames.” “Goat Wanders Into Hospital.” 
Adventure... drama... comedy... mews! News flashed from every 
corner of the world — spun into print by whirling presses long before 
dawn streaks the eastern sky. 

“Extra! Extra! Extra!’’ the newsboys cry, “All about de big 
moider-r-r!””, And while they shrill their wares in the wan, bleak hours 
of early morning, deft fingers slip the “extra” under the door of your 
Statler room. 

This “extra” service gives you the news of the day the minute you 
crawl out of your soft, warm bed . . . tells you of those events that bear 
directly on your business . . . contacts you with the world at large even 
before you’ve had your morning orange juice. 

Our guests appreciate this Statler “extra”— and many of them tell 
us it’s one of the reasons they use our hotels. And whenever we hear 
these friendly comments, we dedicate ourselves anew to the privilege 
of making them comfortable. 

You have told us that you like the radio and private bath and circu- 
lating ice water with every room — and the courteous service of our 
Statler-trained employees. And we assure you that the hotels which 
first provided you with these and other “extra” comforts, are always 
finding new and pleasant ways to make your stay with us enjoyable. 


7 fF FF 


A newspaper is slipped under 

your door every morning. Itis 

one of the Statler “extras” for 
which no charge is made. 


OTELS STATLER 


BOSTON 
CLEVELAND 











BUFFALO 
DETROIT $T. LOUIS 


7 NEW YORK, Aofe/ Pennsylvama 

















Beating the Rush to Ejurope 


HERE are few people in the world 

whose sense of the fitness of things 

is so acute that they will not agree 
with me that the finest week-end-in- 
the-country should begin on Tuesday. 
Except for the local delivery boys and 
the realtors, the roads are clear; the golf 
courses are uncongested, the beaches 
spread out and become large enough to 
lie on, and the host is not borne down 
by that over-Sunday sense of hospitable 
responsibility. The only thing to watch 
out for is the fact that Thursday is the 
cook’s day out. 

Now, working slowly around to the 
point of this article, traveling in Europe 
out of season has these same advantages 
without the Thursday problem. Every 
tourist who has been around in the 
height of the rush has felt that desire 
to get away from the mob just once in a 
while, and has probably been 
successful—once in a while. 


By DONALD K. EVANS 


intelligently restored, decorated, and 
furnished. What we did not read, for it 
was left out of my book, was that the 
chateau was closed from twelve until 
fourteen o'clock. Nevertheless, having 
read the sign by the entrance, we stood 
hopefully and a bit pathetically at the 
gate, worked the bell, and waited. 

We nodded when they told us that 
the sign said only the truth, and we 
kept on standing hopefully, and a bit 
pathetically. So they took us in and 
showed the two of us about for half an 
hour. When we stood in the middle of 
a room and turned slowly around we 
could see all four walls and all the 
furniture. And anyone who has been 
through a chateau with the usual group 
of thirty or forty will appreciate what 
that means. 

Sometimes, however, that trick won’t 


gong has struck, but if you want to see 
the native being native, in his shirt 
sleeves or his second-best smock, living 
his own life as he likes it, you must catch 
him before he gets all dressed up the way 
he thinks he should. Even on the Island 
of Marken those fabulous costume- 
dummies have a life of their own, and 
the Dutch work clothes they wear out 
of business hours are just as quaint 
and much more interesting than the 
ones they put on for display. 

But for those who don’t bother much 
with peasant ways and would just as 
soon take their yokelry with a shave 
and brush-up, there are several other 
important points to be considered. Let's 
take the financial question and get that 
out of the way. First, winter rates for 
east-bound passage on most steam- 
ship lines are in effect until midnight on 

the fifteenth of May. Also, 


special seasonal rates at hotels 





A tourist will understand 
my point of view if he has, 
for example, spent the night 
at Mont St. Michel instead 
of catching the last char-i- 
banc to Pontorson, if he has 
stood on the parapet watch- 
ing the last train run down 
the mole leaving the honest 
natives to take down the sou- 
venir stands and retire to 
their own omelettes before 
their own fires, to spend a 
quiet evening counting the 
sales of china cats and copper 
water pitchers and patching 
together battered ten-franc 








are not thought of north of 
the Riviera until midsummer, 
and the railroad companies 
are still cudgeling up trade 
with special terms for there 
and back, with unlimited stop- 
over privileges and _ lunch 
thrown in. 

Then, another important 
point, popular tourist seasons 
are not always determined by 
the best natural conditions. 
There are many other factors 
coming in—when the most 
people are given their vaca- 
tion, when the movable feasts 
come around, or when the 








notes. 

Then, after dinner, when 
the moon and the tide have 
come up and the Merveille 
towers behind you, the voices 
of the girls on the terrasse ex- 
tolling the savor of the café 
filtré—spécialité de la maison—take on a 
soothing note, empty of all thought of 
salesmanship, just crooning from habit. 
Then the imagination can come out for 
a breath of fresh air without being 
stared at. 

Once in a while the tourist will have 
a piece of extraordinary luck, some- 
times the result of a mistake. Last 
August Mrs. Evans and I pulled up 
beside the chateau of Langeais about 
noontime, having read in my little guide- 
book that for the small fee of two francs 
we could see one of the world’s finest 
examples of a fifteenth-century chateau 
(with tenth and eleventh century don- 


jon, not visitable) completely and 


© Publishers Photo Service 


Non-list ocean-going passengers on a chill but 
sunny morning of early spring. They flap a last 
farewell and a first greeting, and they have 
been known to pay a lonely call in mid-ocean. 


work; they think that you are not 
pathetic but just unpleasant and de- 
manding, that you don’t realize people 
have to eat sometimes. Then you have 
to sit for two hours at the Maison de 
Rabelais across the street and eat so 
much lunch that, when the chateau 
guide does finally come back to work, 
the fifteenth century and all its ways 
mean much less to you than a good long 
snooze. So you can’t rely on such meth- 
ods as a regular thing. The best way is 
to get there when you're supposed to, 
but also when other people can’t. And 
that means out of season. 

Of course, there is no point in making 
the round of the great resorts until the 


marquis de Castelcarramba 
happens to be in residence. 
The single item of weather 
is of the utmost importance 
to the tourist and should be 
given the greatest consider- 
ation. 

I feel a bit proud and rather unique 
at not having started this sketch with 
an apt quotation from one of the British 
bards, but perhaps I have been unwise. 
England really is glorious in the spring. 
During that precious period before the 
uncertain summer weather starts, each 
lawn and garden is at its best, the elms 
of Oxfordshire rise up out of the soft- 
est and greenest of meadows, and 
the Cambridge backs are a_ greater 
deterrent to study than the most 
overemphasized sport. If you go in for 
flowers, spring is the right time in Eng- 
land, and of course the tulip fields of 
Haarlem are just across the North Sea. 
(Continued on Page 94) 
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TAKE A TRIP THROUGH 


BRITAIN 


IN THIS 
FAMOUS 


TRAING 








Here's an idea for a 
trip through Britain... 
Take the FLYING 
SCOTSMAN to 
Edinburgh .. . 393 miles. ..a record run 
of comfort and efficiency. Get on board 
at King's Cross Station (London) at 10.0 
a.m. any week-day and in just 8% hours 
you will find yourself in Edinburgh. In that 
short space of time you will have passed 
through medizeval splendour of great 
castles and cathedrals ... through the 
peace and beauty of old world towns and 
villages... skirting coast resorts —popular 
and quiet. Then when you have seen the 
lie of the land wander this way leisurely 
southwards again... stop at the places 
which appeal to your personal taste... 
thus you will see the best of Britain. Call 
or write for new descriptive booklet 79. 


+ 


COMMUNICATE WITH 
KETCHAM 
General Agent, 11 West 42nd St. 
New York 


Sd 
LONDON 
AND NORTH EASTERN 
RAILWAY 
OF ENGLAND & SCOTLAND 








Rush to Europe 


(Continued from Page 88) 

There is a counter attraction, to be 
found in Italy and Spain, to the beauties 
of an English spring. 

Due to the long and warm summer 
days, the Spaniard has evolved a very 
unusual and practical set of working 
hours which allow a four-hour dozing 
spell in the middle of the day and then 
carry on into the cool of the evening. 
This works beautifully during the hot 
weather, but for some reason they con- 
tinue the routine through the whole 
year, so that you never can get dinner 
before nine o'clock and the theater. 
doesn’t start until ten-thirty. 

If you are a tourist and have picked 
the cool late fall, you will find the sun 
dropping under about five o'clock and 
nothing to do for four hours. But in 
the spring there will be plenty of good 
light until at least eight o’clock, and 
then you can bathe and dress and get 
down as though you had been used to 
it all your life. 

Lest we seem to discriminate too 
much against the fall, it may be pointed 
out that the three great cities of Prague, 
Vienna, and Budapest should be seen 
either between the middle of April and 
the middle of June, or in the fall. During 
the summer the heat may be oppressive. 

No matter what I may think of spring 
for traveling, I must admit that if you 
want to see Scotland you should go in 
September. In August the mountains 
have a faint purplish tinge of wonderful 
charm, but for the full beauty of the 
heather you should wait until later, say, 
until after you come back from a mid- 
summer trip to the North Cape. 

That just about gives us the basis for 
a complete tour: first, England or the 
South; then through the middle conti- 
nent and slowly up to the Scandinavian 
countries during the hot weather; 
finally, down through the Highlands, 

Now, just to lend an authoritative air 
and to pile up reason in the common 
manner by bringing in something I 
know nothing about, I have recently 
appointed a commission to investigate 
the astrological significance of spring. 
The report, much condensed, follows: 
April 21 to May 22 falls under the sign 
of Taurus, which signifies the financial 
circumstances of fortune, and all mov- 
able goods of the individual. May 22 
to June 22 falls under the sign of Gemini, 
which signifies the family, journeys, 
transportation, and correspondence. It 
also stands for education. 

Could anything be more obvious? 
Along toward the end of April one 
should figure out the bank balance and 
pack a couple of suitcases. Then, along 
in May, either with the family or seen 
off by them, one should set forth, having 
been careful to leave a forwarding ad- 
dress. As for that last bit—education— 
well, call that the excuse for the trip. 





Any 
LEVIATHAN 
Sailing 
... the Charm ofa 
Cosmopolitan Crowd! 


APRIL 15 MAY 9 
JUNE 17 .« 


MAY 27 
JULY 4 





Meet the World on a crossing in the 
LEVIATHAN, largest and most fa- 
mous ship on the Atlantic. An explorer 
off to deepest Africa . . . 
danseuse returning to Paris . . . an 


a premiere 


Oriental potentate bound for an im- 
perial conference . . . men of affairs, 
women of importance. Cosmopolitans 
all! Devoted to the LEVIATHAN be- 
cause of her cosmopolitan atmosphere 
and appointments . . . steadiness at 
5-day speed . . . room spaciousness ... 
covered pier to covered pier . . . brilliant 
Club Leviathan and Ben Bernie dance 
orchestra, suppers and entertainment 
without cover charge or check .. . 
“Talkies” . . . Ship-to-Shore telephone 
... famous Pompeian Pool . . . a cuisine 
that is the toast of the Atlantic... 
every deck divertissement . . . anda 
fare for the romantic voyage to 
Cherbourg or Southampton that is a 
revelation in value! 
* * * 
Five famous cabin liners — George 
Washington, America, Republic, Presi- 
dent Harding, President Roosevelt, New 
York to Plymouth, Cherbourg, Ham- 
burg, with fares from $152.50. 
Official Fleet of the Intercollegiate 
Alumni Associations 


UNITED STATES LINES 
Paul W. Chapman, President 
For complete information see your local agent 
or our offices: New York, Atlanta, Boston, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, St. Louis, Phila- 
delphia, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Minnea- 
polis, Seattle, Pittsburgh, Washington, Little 
Rock, New Orleans. SPECIFY AMERICAN 
SHIPS FOR YOUR FOREIGN TRADE 
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-\ big compan 





* 


has 


made it a business to help 
travelers travel 22. 


Travel has become an important in- 
dustry. Great nations now seek trav- 
elers as they seek trade. America 


itself, within the last decade, has’ 


become a nation of travelers. 

This industry has made possible 
the world-wide organization of the 
American Express. It has enabled it 
to establish offices in 25 countries— 
tomaintain a staff of men and women 
in the United States and Canada— 
to assist travelers in planning their 
journeys and in securing their ac- 
commodations—to station an addi- 
tional staff of people abroad for their 
assistance when away from home. 


Of this number, 190 men in uni- 
form are stationed at docks and 
other critical points where travelers 
most need a helpful, friendly hand. 
Others are assigned the task of look- 
ing after the tourists’ mail. In pro- 
portion, others are continually aiding 
travelers with their travel needs or 
caring for their financial requirements. 

The rapid growth of this travel 
industry has prompted 17,000 of the 
leading banks of the United States 
to furnish travelers with the Travel- 
ers Cheque, devised by the American 
Express Company forty years ago as 
an international currency. 





More than two billion dollars of 
American Express Travelers Cheques 
have been carried by travelers to 
every corner of the globe. Foreign 
countries have come to recognize 
them as a distinctive American in- 
stitution. They welcome Travelers 
Cheques as they welcome American 
travelers. To them they are the in- 
signia of a big American company 
devoting its energies to the travel 
industry. One million people, men 
and women, last year, had safer and 
pleasanter journeys because the 
American Express Company has 
made it a business to help travelers 
travel. 

This service is available merely by 
writing or calling at any American 
Express office or American Express, 


65 Broadway, New York City. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


FOR 


WORLD 


SERVICE 


TRAVELERS 
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“Sweden is delightfully quaint, serupu= 
lously clean, charming for its scenery, 
interesting for its history”,says H. V. 
Kaltenborn in the Brooklyn Easle. 


HE long days are far too short 
CO in Sweden. There are so many 

interesting things to see and do; 
so much life to be lived in the open— 
along winding motor roads, on the 
blue waters of the sea, beside the silver 
lakes and rivers of Central Sweden. 
You will want to tarry a while in 
Varmland, the country. of Gésta Ber= 
ling, and in lovely Dalecarlia. Here 
you will find picturesque villages and a 
friendly hospitable people dressed in 
the quaint and colorful costumes of 


Old Sweden. 


Within easy reach is Stockholm, Swe 
den’s interesting seaport capital; Visby, 
city of ruins and roses; the marvelous 
Gota Canal; and the Midnight Sun by 


comfortable electric trains. 


Eight days direct from New York by 
the Swedish American Line. From Lon- 
don or Paris by convenient boat or train 
service—ten hours by air. Through 
trains from Berlin and Hamburg. Book- 
let free from any travel bureau or write 


SWEDISH STATE RAILWAYS 
Dept. W 
New York City 


Travel Information Bureau 
551 Fifth Avenue 








Electrons 

(Continued jrom Page 27) 
red-hot billets in a steel plant; it will 
measure the amount of smoke in a fac- 
tory stack, and indicate whether the 
fireman is doing his duty; it will auto- 
matically turn on flood lights or street 
lampsor the lights ina subway. Wherever 
man is doing a routine task ata low wage, 
the electron tube can release him for a 
better job. 

All manner of objects can be counted 
by the phototube working hand in hand 
with its cousin, the vacuum tube. They 
can be sorted as to color, size, weight, 
density, or proper labels by the photo- 
tube. Those not passing muster can be 
automatically rejected. 

Ina manufacturing plant units of some 
kind—boxes, perhaps—are moved from 
one place to another on a long conveyor. 
How many of these boxes are there? 
Shine a beam of light across the con- 
veyor belt and into a phototube. When 
a box comes along it interrupts the beam 
of light, the phototube actuates a 
counter which may be situated in the 
superintendent’s office. Thus he can 
have a check on his production even 
though he has no time to wander about 
through the different sections of a large 
organization. At the same time a human 
counter is taken from the routine drudg- 
ery of counting boxes and put to work 
in a more productive place. 

From Detroit to Windsor, Canada, 
stretches a new bridge. There are several 
lanes through which traffic enters and 
leaves the bridge. Overhead a lamp 
shines a beam of light vertically down- 
ward into the eye of a phototube. An 
automobile, in passing, interrupts the 
beam, a counter in the superintendent’s 
office indicates the number of cars and the 
lanes they travel on, moment by moment. 

In a factory great sheets of rubber 
have their thickness accurately con- 
trolled by a vacuum-tube machine at a 
saving of several millions of dollars per 
year. In a paper mill the moisture in the 
paper finally to go into newsprint is 
accurately measured, recorded, and con- 
trolled by a vacuum tube. 

Recounting ways in which the radio 
tube and the electric eye have gone into 
industry could be kept up indefinitely. 
The electron, smallest of all objects—if 
it is an object—has made human ears a 
million times more sensitive by the 
amplifier tube, has opened our eyes by 
means of the photoelectric cell to visions 
not before seen, has made a surgeon’s 
knife more accurate, more delicate, safer 
than anything the surgeon himself has 
been able to make. 

And the end is not in sight. The new 
industrial revolution due the electron is 
just getting under way. Will it abolish 
routine and noise and inefficiency; will it 
bring more leisure, cheaper products, 
better distribution, happier people? 
Only time can tell. 








KONNICHIWA 
NIPPON 


Geeetings 
Japan 


Greet the Empire of the 
Rising Sun at the Gold. 





en Gate...come to meet 
you in one of Nippon’s pleasure pagodas of 
the sea... ASaMA Maru, Cuicurpu Maru,and 
Tatsuta Maru. & When you go aboard these 
motorliners in San Francisco, you are already 
in Japan. True, the twentieth-century luxury 


all about you is American, but the atmos. 








phere of Oriental courtesy is Japanese. 


Fourteen days later when you arrive in 
Yokohama, you will know a lot of things in 
Japanese, and better still, much about thecharm- 


ing customs of the cherry blossom kingdom. 


JAPAN, CHINA, AND THE PHILIPPINES... 
STOP-OVER AT HONOLULU 
Magnificent staterooms and suites...swim 
ming pool...gymnasium...wide decks...and 
menu delicacies that would make the most 
world-weary palate cut a caper. Dancing, of 
course, and every other kind of entertain 
ment on board. English-speaking stewards. 
# Regular sailings from San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, first-class $300. up. From 
Seattle and Vancouver direct to the Orient 
on new Cabin and Tourist-cabin motor liners 
or all Tourist-cabin ships; Cabin $250. up, 


Tourist-cabin $125. Call, or write Dept. 20. 


New York . 10 Bridge Street 
545 Fifth Avenue 


San Francisco . 551 Market St. 

Seattle . 1404 Fourth Avenue 

Chicago . 40 No. Dearborn St. 
Los Angeles 

605 So. Grand Ave. 

or Cunard Line, gen. agents 

& or any local tourist ageat 
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Sir EVERY 
CONTINENT ONCE— 


Australia 









Koala— 
Australia’s 
Toy Bear 


Buse year’s new trip abroad can be 
much more than just “going away”. 
Travel in fresh directions—see dif- 
ferent lands—sail new oceans on other 
ships ! 

Australia will be one of the most in- 
teresting of all your travel experi- 
ences. The way there is fascinating in 
itself—every few days a new island 
and a strange port. 


And at the end is a vast continent 
you have never seen, with metropoli- 
tan cities, beaches thronged with gay 
crowds, scenery that changes from 
seacoast to jungle, from sub-tropical 
coral beaches to the “bush” country 
of the aborigines, from blue moun- 
tains to meandering rivers. 


ASK YOUR TRAVEL BUREAU 


Thisis the land of the world’s strangest 
fauna and flora; of aboriginal tribes 
still living in Stone Age customs; a 
great continent abounding in new im- 
pressions and interests. 

Any travel bureau or steamship line 
serving Australia can tell you much 
more that is interesting. Meantime, 
send this coupon now for illustrated 
booklets. 





AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL 
TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 


856 ADAM GRANT BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
or GRAND BUILDINGS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON. 


Name 





Street 


City 





ADVENTURE 
EXPLORATION 
CURRENT EVENTS 
BIOGRAPHY -— SCIENCE 
PERSONALITIES 
BUSINESS — EDITORIALS 


The BEST of all these in 


WORLD'S WORK 


WORLD'S WORK Garden City, New York 
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PACIFIC 
SYSTEM 





Union Pacific 
Direct to the Best 


. « « in Yellowstone. 
Pullmans to West Yel- 
lowstone, the popular 
gateway. See geysers, 
steaming “paint pots,” 
friendly bears, world 
famed canyon and 
waterfalls the direct 
Union Pacific way. 























Siisonens - Yellowstone National Park 


All the West Is Yours 
via Union Pacific 


You have a choice of 15 National Parks via Union Pacific 
which serves more of the scenic West than any other 
railroad, including: 


Zion-Bryce-Grand Canyon 
Yellowstone-Grand Teton 
Rocky Mountain National Parks 
Colorado 
California and Hawaii 
Pacific Northwest and Alaska 


Go Union Pacific and you get unequalled smoothness, com- 
fort, luxury at low cost. Take advantage of low summer 
fares with liberal stopover privileges. At little more than 
half the usual rail fares, via Union Pacific, you can visit 
any of the above vacationlands, 


Let us also tell you about our all-expense escorted tours. The 
convenient way to the West. You know the cost before you start- 


Write today for free illustrated booklets about any of our 
vacation wonderlands. 


PSs ess eS Se SS SSeS eee wee Se See ee eee 





J. P. Cummins, General Passenger Agent, Room 40 
Union Pacific System, Omaha, Nebr. 


Please send me complete information and booklets about 














THE OVERLAND ROUTE 


UNION PACIFIC 











Wall Street at Close Ranée 
VO (Che (,etomers Man 


O DISCUSSION of 
N the various individ- 
uals who constitute 
the vast army engaged in 
the merchandising of securi- 
ties can be carried forward 
very far, nor be in any sense 
complete, without consid- 
eration of the customers’ 
man. He is the gentleman 
of urbane manner whose 
voice on the telephone 
conveys information and 
advice regarding specu- 
lation. He is generally maligned and 
almost universally misunderstood. 
There are customers’ men who confine 
their operations and their activities to 
the placement of the very highest grade 
stocks for outright purchase and for 
more or less permanent holding. These 
men are few and their customers the 
exception and not the rule. 


Intelligent Guesswork 


Most of those who do their buying or 
their selling in Wall Street through the 
customers’ man, whether of their own 
volition or as a result of his activities, 
are seeking immediate and substantial 
profits. To obtain these profits they 
should be prepared to gamble; and they 
do gamble, whatever they, or anyone 
else, may say or think to the contrary. 
The contacting point for most of these 
individuals with the intricate mecha- 
nism of the various stock and commodity 
exchanges is, in most instances, the cus- 
tomers’ man. And it follows with in- 
evitable logic that the character and 
extent of the service which he renders 
are regulated almost entirely by the 
requirements and, in fact, the demands 
of the people whom he serves. 

This is the crude and crass indictment 
of the customers’ man as such, and is 
cited merely to clear up any misappre- 
hension which may exist regarding the 
popular conception of his function and 
his activities. He is expected to be, and 
seldom can escape becoming, a tipster. 
Otherwise he cannot exist. 

Gloss this over as much as we like, 
explain him as we hope to do, and justify 
him as he is entitled to be justified, shear 
him of any possible implication of sinis- 
ter or ulterior motive, establish the fact 
that he cannot and does not profit di- 
rectly from the commissions which he 
creates, and that the institution which 
he represents is noted for its integrity 
of both purpose and personnel, the fact 


The customers’ man represents an- 
other personality in the buying and selling of 
investment securities in addition to the more 
widely known bond salesman and the local in- 
vestment dealer, described in four previous 
articles. He operates in connection with trans- 
actions on the various stock exchanges in the 
country. The author, who is a well-known 
investment banker, presents an interesting ac- 
count of the activities of the customers’ man. 


remains that he is expected by the pub- 
lic to know, and he cannot know, what is 
going to happen to-morrow, or next 
month, or whenever one’s short-term 
buying intention imposes the expression 
of his opinion. This constitutes his major 
problem at the same time that it con- 
stitutes the measure of his value to his 
customers and to the house by whom 
he is employed. 

The essential difference between the 
bond salesman and the customers’ man 
lies not at all in the ability or its lack to 
determine inherent facts regarding the 
investment under consideration. The 
difference lies in the time element in- 
volved in the consideration of the pur- 
chase. 

In broad theory, the investor is buy- 
ing on the basis of facts with respect to 
values, which are determinable with 
considerable accuracy, and is buying, 
presumably, with the intention to keep. 
The speculator, on the other hand, 
while he makes use of just as many facts, 
and while these facts can be determined 
with almost equal accuracy, almost 
never buys to keep. He buys for the 
purpose of making immediate and sub- 
stantial profit. He seldom employs his 
own capital entirely in the purchase, 
but borrows a portion of the cost of the 
securities from the broker or banker 
with whom he is dealing. 


Those Margin Accounts 


There is nothing reprehensible in this 
practice, and the development of margin 
accounts involves nothing more serious 
than any other business venture on 
borrowed capital and, usually, is much 
less hazardous to the lender, The fact 
remains that the speculator is assuming 
a very substantial element of risk. He 
expects to take his profits or his losses 
very quickly, and the judgment which 
he exercises must be a judgment based 
upon the probabilities in the immediate 


future, which at best can- 
not possibly be more than 
intelligent guesswork. He 
demands that the custom- 
ers’ man supply him with 
these guesses, and he should 
not be critical if he gets, in 
fact, exactly what he invites, 
which is the inevitable re- 
sult of guesswork. 

As an individual, the cus- 
tomers’ man does not stand- 
ardize very easily except in 
two particulars. He possesses 
the ability and instinct to make and keep 
friends, and he also is able to talk rap- 
idly and convincingly over the tele- 
phone. Aside from these two character- 
istics, he may be old or young, short or 
tall, lean or fat, married or single, a 
cliff dweller or a suburbanite. He has a 
highly developed social instinct, of 
course. He is a good host and a better 
guest. His business hours are from ten 
to three. His business-building hours 
are two complete circuits of the clock. 
When the market is boiling he has no 
time for long discussions and seldom 
time for lunch. Post mortems and prog- 
nostications fill a good many of the 
hours from three P.M. around the clock 
and back again to ten. 


Hectic Activity 


The customers’ man is a peculiarly 
harassed individual. If he takes his 
responsibilities seriously, as most of 
them do, he must watch both the tape 
and the margin accounts, keep in close 
touch with all his customers, watch his 
own step for minor or major infractions 
of Stock Exchange regulations or house 
policy. In a hectic market his activities 
during any day would make the famous 
one-armed paper hanger in mosquito 
time seem practically stationary by 
comparison. 

The peculiar thing about it is that he 
loves it. If he didn’t, he wouldn’t do it. 
Why this is true is still shrouded in some 
mystery. Ask any one of his confreres, 
and you will receive almost as many 
answers as you make inquiries. Presum- 
ably the fascination of the market itself, 
the ability to add something to its tre- 
mendous activity, the desire to direct, 
to lead, and to regulate the activities of 
other people, the sense of power which 
comes with the regulation of such ac- 
tivities, especially where large sums are 
involved, and the histrionic instinct, 


(Continued on Page 100) 
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Personally Known 
Investment 
Holdings 





1, is important to 
investors to know that the man- 
agement of Insull Utility Invest- 
ments, Inc., and Corporation 
Securities Co. of Chicago, and 
the management of the public 
utility companies whose secur- 
ities represent the major portion 
of their holdings, are under the 
same general direction. 


This relationship is of great 
importance to the shareholders 
of Insull Utility Investments, 
Inc., and Corporation Securities 
Co. of Chicago. It places these 
two companies in the unique 
position of having intimate and 
first hand knowledge of the 
operating properties whose se- 
curities are held; at the same 
time it assures continuity of 
policy and management in the 
companies themselves. 


Securities of Commonwealth 
Edison Company (Chicago), 
The Peoples Gas Light and Coke 
Company (Chicago), Middle 
West Utilities Company, Public 
Service Company of Northern 
Illinois, and Midland United 
Company, constitute directly or 
indirectly more than 90 per 
cent of the holdings of Insull 
Utility Investments, Inc., and 
Corporation Securities Co. of 
Chicago, 


Stocks of Insull Utility Investments, 
Inc., and Corporation Securities Co. 
of Chicago, are listed on The Chicago 
Stock Exchange and traded in on the 
New York Curb. Booklet WW6, 
describing these companies, and 
companies whose securities they hold 
will be sent on request. 








Insull Utility Investments, 
Inc. 
Corporation Securities Co. 
of Chicago 
72 West Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
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MERCHANT AND 
BANKER TO THE WORLD 


'APPING vast resources of raw materials throughout the world and 

developing new markets in distant lands for its manufactured prod- 
ucts, the United States spans the seven seas with its flow of surplus 
capital and commodities. 

With about 6 per cent of the earth's population, this country’s share 
in world production is approximately —two-fifths for coal, iron, steel, 
lead and zinc; one-half for copper and cotton; two-thirds for corn and 
petroleum; and over four-fifths for automobiles. 

The United States sells to foreign buyers 15.8 per cent of the 
total exports of the world. During 1930, our exports approximated 
$3,840,000,000. Investments in foreign securities were an important 
factor in balancing this huge volume of exports with about $3,000,- 
000,000 worth of imports. 

More than $12,750,000,000 worth of such investments lie in the 
nation's strong boxes, and these are being increased at the rate of 
about one billion a year. Foreign government and municipal bonds 
account for most of the total. 

The international flow of finance expands our foreign markets and 
stabilizes domestic business by forestalling excessive imports. Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. has taken part in balancing America’s ledger of foreign 
trade and finance—at the same time providing reliable channels for 
investment to the American public. The careful standards of appraisal 
to which foreign and other offerings are subjected are set forth in our 
booklet, Choosing Your Investment House. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
CHICAGO, 201 So. La Salle St. NEW YORK, 35 Wall St. 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 





THE PROGRAM THAT DOES MORE THAN ENTERTAIN 


Every Wednesday evening you may increase your knowledge of sound 
investment by listening to the Old Counsellor on the Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
program. @ Broadcast over a Coast to Coast network of 38 stations associ- 
ated with National Broadcasting Co. @ Music by symphony orchestra. 





9 P. M. Eastern Standard Time 
8 P. M. Central Standard Time 


7 P. M. Mountain Standard Time 
6 P.M. Pacific Standard Time 
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An Unusual Record 


In an Unusual Year 


"THE largest industrial power load in its history was contracted 

by Public Service Company of Northern Illinois during 1930, 
notwithstanding the then prevailing business depression. The total 
number of industrial gas customers also increased. The company 
established new peaks for gross earnings, net earnings after all 
charges, and the amount distributed to stockholders. 


We are associated with Public Service Company, and other pro- 
gressive utility companies operating in 31 states. Their continued 
growth proves their soundness for investment purposes. Send for 
our list of offerings yielding 6% and more. 


pnts 


wip 
UTitity SECURITIES COMPANY 


NEW YORK DES MOINES 
macameneeD 230 South La Salle Street LOS AMORIES 
CLEVELAND CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 
ST. LOUIS DETROIT 
SAN FRANCISCO KANSAS CITY MILWAUKEE LOUISVILLE MINNEAPOLIS 











THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


The world on parade presents a spectacle both beautiful 
and fascinating. On the pageantry of kings and princes— 
“thrones, parliaments, and powers’’—exploration and ad- 
venture and discovery—WORLD’S WORK looks with keen, 
intelligent eyes, selecting and interpreting for more alert 
world citizens the absorbing details of world advancement. 


For thirty years, WORLD’S WORK has served the need of those 
men and women who have been alive enough to understand the thrill 
that lies in the record of achievement. 


WORLD’S WORK—a monthly chronicle of the present. Four dollars a year 
—thirty-five cents a copy. Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., Garden City, N.Y. 























(Continued from Page 98) 
which may be latent but which seems 
to be the common possession of most of 
us, all contribute something to his 
willingness to choose and to continue 
this particular work. 

It has been said that the customers’ 
man is required to know less and ex. 
pected to know more than anyone else 
connected with the business of dealing 
in securities. This is not entirely true, 
He is expected to know the one thing 
which nobody knows—the immediate 
future—and his success depends to 
altogether too great an extent upon his 
ability to cultivate and to maintain that 
particular impression. He is not, in fact, 
so superficial an individual as_ most 
people would like to believe. The ob- 
servations which he is called upon to 
make most frequently are superficial and 
have to do with what this or that group 
is planning to do with this or that stock; 
what he overheard some banker telling 
another at luncheon the day before 
yesterday; what somebody told him he 
learned from a prominent financier who 
just stepped off the boat. 

It is of this flimsy material that the 
structure of speculation is built, and, 
regardless of what he may think of its 
value, the customers’ man is expected 
to supply it. As a matter of fact, his own 
opinion of the kind of advice he dissem- 
inates is fairly accurately measured by 
the fact that he seldom takes any of it 
himself. Another observation, indeed, 
which has been made quite frequently 
regarding the customers’ man, is that 
he constitutes the human paradox: the 
oracle who gives, but never takes, ad- 
vice; the guide to speculation who does 
not speculate; the giver, but seldom the 
recipient, of confidences. 

The problem of the customers’ man 
would be greatly simplified if any con- 
siderable percentage of those who buy 
or sell stocks did so because of intrinsic 
merit, or its lack, in the stock itself. Such 
is not the case. The vast majority of pur- 
chases are made with but one purpose— 
to sell out at a profit as soon as possible— 
anda very substantial percentage of sales 
represents securities which the seller does 
not own but expects to acquire soon at 
a lower figure. 

In theory and in practice, the purpose 
and the structure of the various stock 
and commodity exchanges discourages 
at the same time that it justifies this 
very type of gambling. 

In fact, no one could discover anything 
in the rules, regulations, and the careful 
restriction of the activities of both 
partners and clerks of the numerous 
stock exchanges which would tend to 
make them other than purely imper- 
sonal, dispassionate, and entirely aca 
demic media whereby various securities 
or commodities may be bought and sold 
by those who wish to acquire or to dis- 
pose of them. The rates of commission 


(Continued on Page 102) 
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INVESTMENT 





© Second Quarter 
1931, will be 
sent free 





¢ Our Quarterly In- 
vestment Bulletin will soon 
be off the press. It will con- 
tain articles of timely inter- 
est to investors. We will 
gladly send you a copy with- 
out charge—and add your 
name to our list to receive 
the Bulletin regularly each 
quarter. Ask for WW 4. 


A. G. Becker & Co. 


BONDS - STOCKS + COMMERCIAL PAPER 
54 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 
100 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 

















SERVING 
INVESTORS 


4 A service that starts 
with consideration of the 
investor’s needs and then 
goes into the market to 
find securities that meet 
those needs has proven 
profitable to our clients 
for nineteen years. 


{| We can still serve a few 
more clients who wish such 
individual investment ser- 
Vice. 


C. M. KEYS & CO. 
Established 1911 








39 Broadway New York 
[an 














High Tension Transmission Line of Tri-Utilities System 


Sending the Watt 
to Market 


Giant transmission lines—the delivery service of the 
electric industry—stride on feet of steel across rivers, 
through forests, over mountains and prairies. Country- 
wide, they enter cities and villages, carrying electricity 
for a thousand needs. 


These mammoth lines have made possible electrifica- 
tion of factories and homes. Because of them, abundant 
energy can be supplied at low cost. 


The possibilities for future transmission of electric 
power are great. Eventually, the entire country will be 
criss-crossed with an interconnected network of trans- 
mission lines, serving the needs of the nation. 

Tri-Utilities Corporation controls a system of electric 
light and power, gas and water companies, serving 
4,500,000 people in 26 states. Its securities offer inves- 
tors diversification and stability, plus the attractiveness 
of an ever widening market. Write for booklet W-3. 


G.L. OHRSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
36 WALL STREET : NEW YORK CITY 
BRANCHES IN TWENTY PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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A Great Bank Service 
in the Nation’s Center 


The First National Bank in St. Louis, the key bank in the Central West, is a 
bank with a national point of view with facilities and resources adequate to meet 
the legitimate financial requirements of national manufacturers and distributors, 
entering the great St. Louis market. 





The 59 Directors of this large institution are actively connected with 305 different 
prominent business concerns .. . a cross section of American industry. Their co- 
operation, rendered through our officers, means much to the farsighted business 
executives, in this great region. 


If you are interested in a banking service that has always kept in step with the 
industrial progress of the Central West . . . a service that is essential for present 
day commerce and industry of national scope, write us. 


We invite correspondence with business executives looking ahead 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


ST. LOUIS’ LARGEST BANK 
BROADWAY—LOCUST—OLIVE 
FIRST NATIONAL COMPANY and ST. LOUIS UNION TRUST COMPANY Affiliated 














Look about your rooms and decide 
which of the new occasional pieces 
of furniture would most improve 
them. Let this beautiful new 
home-making magazine help you 
with its suggestions. Only $1 for 12 
issues. Published by Doubleday, 
Doran & Co., Inc., in Garden City, 
N. Y. 





THE AMERICAN HOME 
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are fixed and are inflexible. Manipula- 
tion of markets for personal profit is 
rank heresy, and clerks, who include 
customers’ men, are specifically ex- 
cluded from immediate participation 
in the commissions which they create. 
Rules, regulations, by-laws, and supple- 
mentary interpretations of general rules 
are almost without number. 

This article, however, has not as its 
purpose the discussion of any institution 
but rather an individual who has come 
into some minor disrepute by virtue of 
the fact that he has been forced to pro- 
vide exactly the type of service which 
the customers expect and demand. The 
remedy for this situation lies both within 
and without the organization of the 
exchanges themselves. A movement 
already is on foot to institute classes of 
instruction for customers’ men by at 
least one of the recognized exchanges, so 
that these men may more thoroughly 
understand and appreciate the commod- 
ities with which they are dealing, the 
information which should and should 
not be supplied regarding these com- 
modities, and the extent to which the 
customers should have it pointed out 
that their actions must result from the 
exercise of their own judgment, rather 
than from advice and information pro- 
vided by the customers’ man himself. 
This would be a definite step in the right 
direction, and would be welcomed by 
both the customers’ men and the cus- 
tomers alike. 

The other remedy, which can be ap- 
plied by the public if, indeed, the public 
wishes to apply it, is extremely simple 
and consists of the use of but one word, 
“Why?” Whenever you are told to buy 
a stock or sell one, ask “Why?” If the 
reason is logical and is based upon accu- 
rate information and upon fact as well 
as upon hearsay, appraise it as such. 
If the reason still is inconclusive, press 
the question a little further and ask once 
more, “Why?” or, “ Where did you get 
your information?” 

The customers’ man has but three 
reasons for expecting an order: the serv- 
ice which he can render, the informa- 
tion which he has supplied, or the per- 
sonal friendship of the customer. The 
service of one house as against another 
has been so standardized that there 
exists but very little choice. Anything 
that may be done to improve the quality 
or quantity of the information he can 
provide will make it very much less 
necessary for the customers’ man to 
depend solely upon the personal friend- 
ship of his customers. This will make 
his relationship with those customers 
very much more satisfactory and digni- 
fied, and will give him a position of sub- 
stance and security in the investment 
business, which he merits and which 
circumstances and the requirements of 
his customers have made it very difficult 
for him to achieve. 
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Of Interest to Investors 


Our four-page monthly, “The Municipal 
Bond Buyer,” contains articles and news 
items of interest to conservative inves- 
tors. Write for a copy, which we will 
gladly send you without charge or ob- 


ligation. 
H.C. 
SPEER & SONS 
COMPANY 


Established 1885 
First National Bank Building, Chicago 























Investment and_ | 
Brokerage Service 


Members: New York, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Philadelphia, Detroit and Cincinnati Stock Ex- 
change; New York Curb Exchange; New York 
Cotton Exchange; Chicago Board of Trade; 
Chicago Curb Exchange Association. 


New York, Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit, 

Denver, Boston, Akron, Philadelphia, 

Columbus, Canton, Toledo, Massillon, 

Hartford, Albany, Buffalo, Cincinnati, 

Colorado Springs, Milwaukee, Louisville, 

Minneapolis, Providence, St. Louis, 
Scranton, Syracuse 


OTIS & CO. 


Established 1899 




















RAILWAY 
and LIGHT 
SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


Twenty-six Years of Successful 
Investment Operation 











49 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON .. MASS. 

















WORLD’S WORK 


For thirty years WORLD’S WORK 
has told the story of progress for 
the keener and more alert of the 
world’s citizens. 


Timeliness of subject matter and 
liveliness of treatment have made 
WORLD’S WORK a favorite among 
America’s more worth while intel- 
ligentsia. 


Four dollars a year—35 cents a copy 
Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc. 
Garden City, N. Y. 























Collecting Your Drafts 
Payable Abroad 


* pie and efficient service in the collection of 
drafts payable abroad is afforded by the 
Guaranty Trust Company through the facilities of its 
own European Offices and through its close relations 
with the important banks throughout the world. 

This Company's knowledge of current conditions 
existing in foreign countries obviously can be of 
great benefit to the exporter. Its facilities for supply- 
ing credit information on foreign buyers are also 


available to customers. 


Our schedule of collection charges 
will be sent to executives on request. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 
Fifth Avenue at 44th Street 
LONDON PARIS 


Madison Avenue at 60th Street 


BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 


Capitat, Surptus AND UNpivipeo Prorits 


MORE THAN $295,000,000 


© G. T. CO. OF N. Y. 1931 
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Areas of a a 


Opportunity 


PX capita value of manufactured, min- 
ing and agricultural products in the 

2,857 counties with electric service in the cee 
United States is $631. 


In the 63 counties (in 13 states) in which 
Associated properties serve half or more 





of the population, the per capita value 
is $685. 


Productivity above average should result 
in more rapid development and wider use 
of gas and electricity in these 63 counties. if y 

















To invest or for information concerning 
Associated securities, write 


Associated Gas and 
Electric System 
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For Twentieth Century Minds 


Civilization has raced ahead of most of us. How 
can we adjust ourselves to changing, complex con- 

' ditions? Here is the provocative answer—discussed 
everywhere by thinking men— 


THE OLD SAVAGE IN 
THE NEW CIVILIZATION 


By RAYMOND FOSDICK 


$2.50 at all bookstores Doubleday Doran 











Why Bankers Advertise 


DISTINCTIVE feature of World’s 

Work is its financial advertisements— 
of banks, investment houses, investment 
trusts, public utility holding companies, 
and financial services. 

They differ greatly from those of man- 
ufacturing companies which offer a def- 
inite commodity. 

The Cadillac Motor Car Company, for 
example, wishes you to buy their well- 
known automobile. 

The Revere Clock Company offers your 
choice of Westminster, Canterbury, or 
Whittington chime melodies in your home. 

Your commercial banker has no such 
definite thing to talk about. His neighbor 
bank renders a strikingly similar service— 
has an equally impressive-looking build- 
ing, its vaults seem as_ unnecessarily 
strong. 

Your investment banker is less well off. 
He cannot generally use the big-building- 
strong-vaults idea. He is in competition 
with other houses which have a business 
very like his own. 

Your Stock Exchange broker is partic- 
ularly handicapped as to the individuality 
of his business. He buys and sells securi- 
ties that are equally available to many 
others on similar terms. 

And, yet, it is on the basis of Individu- 
ality that every banker hopes to build up 
a successful business. 

That is the secret back of all this ad- 
vertising. 

It is to enlarge Individuality. It is to 
build up the still greater idea of Person- 
ality. It is to bring out the factors which 
make one business differ from another; 
which make comparisons more difficult; 
which make the differences more visible. 

That is the actual reason for the adver- 
tising. Business transactions begin in peo- 
ples’ minds; advertising is a mental proc- 
ess. 

On one hand, advertising resists the 
competition of other concerns and cements 
the relations already established. 

On the other, it extends favorable public 
opinion. Out of that arises a feeling of 
preference for a certain business concern 
and a willingness to do business with it. A 
man or woman approaches such a house 
with a feeling of acceptance; there is less 
resistance against the sales people—the 
bond salesman,.for instance. 

A commercial bank does not advertise 
to get another new depositor; an invest- 
ment banker does not advertise to sell a 
given bond; a stock broker does not ad- 
vertise in order to have you buy or sell 
your stocks through him. 

These folks are building and maintain- 
ing a business. 

They are backing up a sales organiza- 
tion. They are opening, broadening, and 
smoothing the avenue that leads to their 
door. They are laying the welcome mat on 
the pavement. They are easing the process 
of sales-building—of making friends out 
of customers, customers out of strangers, 
and holding all to their business. That’s 
about all there is in business, but that’ 
business! 


This is No. 3 of a series of Small Talks by the 
Financial Department of World’s Work. 
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(Continued from Page 15) 

Mein Gott im Himmel!” ejaculated 
John Kruest, superintendent of Thomas 
Alva Edison’s Menlo Park (N. J.) 
plant, one day in 1877. Following in- 
structions, he had made a crude little 
machine with a handle, a trumpet, and 
a cylinder wrapped in tinfoil. Soon 
after he delivered the job he stood by 
while the inventor recited “ Mary had 
a little lamb,” then adjusted the mech- 
anism. Wonder of wonders, this strange 
box promptly echoed the words of the 
poem—and unmistakably in Edison’s 
own voice. 

“I was never so taken aback in my 
life,” Edison himself said later. “I was 
always afraid of things that worked the 
first time.” He really had his doubts: 
a notebook jotting for July 18th re- 
cords that he tried the contrivance 
out, on the q. t., with a “ Hello! hello!” 
before springing it on Kruesi. 

Invention of the phonograph was 
acclaimed in the press. Among the in- 
evitable skeptics was John Heyl Vin- 
cent, Methodist Episcopal bishop and a 
founder of the Chautauqua system, who 
suspected a ventriloquist in the offing. 
But when the machine gave back word 
for word a long jumble of Biblical names 
which he had spouted at it, he was won 
over. Shortly afterward Edison trotted 
his precious eighteen-dollar box to the 
White House and gave President and 
Mrs. Rutherford Birchard Hayes a treat. 








RA-TOX Shades keep out sun-glare and heat, but 
admit from 30% to 40% more light and air than 
setienny Shades. They reduce room temperature from 
' to 20 degrees—ventilate without drafts—allow for 
independent operation of center-swing ventilators in 


sash. Made of attractively colored, rmanently 

stained, or aluminum finished, wood strips woven 

parallel. They are practically wear-proof and will 

Gxtares that ‘perfectly Zaent thin chede te nit tne 
erfec ada shade 

of sash have Seen developed. nn 


Send measurements for complete information and estimate 


HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION 
CUndustrial Division) 
140 N. LaSalle Street—Chicago, Ill. 


RATOX 


OFFSET WOOD FABRIC 


SHADES 2's 


HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION 
la gtrial Division 


i N. LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
end complete Ra-tox details at once. 
Name 
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Common Sense . . 
about Common Stocks 





North American Trust Shares 
The Largest Fixed Trust 





Today’s thinking investor 
knows that to assure the 
maximum results from a 
common stock investment 
it should be adequately di- 
versified and held over a 
period of years. 


(— Railroads 


The Atch., Top. & Santa Fe Ry. Co. 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
Illinois Central Railroad Company 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. 
The New York Central Railroad Co. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
Southern Pacific Company 

Union Pacific Railroad Company 


Oils 
Royal Dutch Company (N. Y. Shs.) 
Standard Oil Company of California 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 
Standard Oil Company of New York 
The Texas Corporation 


Such an investment based 
upon a fixed group of lead- 
ing common stocks provides 
a participation in the fu- 
ture profits of our greatest 
and most ably managed 
business enterprises. 


Industrials 
American Rad. & Stand. San. Corp. 
The American Tobacco Co. (Cl. B) 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Eastman Kodak Company of N. J. 
General Electric Company 
Ingersoll-Rand Company 
National Biscuit Company 
Otis Elevator Company 
United Fruit Company 
United States Steel Corporation 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
F. W. Woolworth Company 


Utilities 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Consolidated Gas Co. of New York 
The Western Union Telegraph Co. 


NorTH AMERICAN TRUST 
SHARES are certificates of 
ownership in a fixed group 
of 28 outstanding common 
stocks deposited under a 
trust agreement with the 
Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York, Trustee. 











More than 
$150,000,000 


has been placed in this security by conservative investors who 
realize that it is an economical trust device assuring the benefits 
of a diversified long term investment in common stocks. 


NorTH AMERICAN TRUST SHARES is the most widely accepted 
fixed trust. Its protective and administrative features are 
firmly established. Its superior sponsorship is recognized as 
one of its strongest points. 


These shares are distributed by more than 1,200 investment 
dealers and banks throughout the United States, Canada, 
Great Britain and Continental Europe. 





Consult your investment dealer or write us for 
folder W-6 concerning this common sense investment. 





Distributors Group, Incorporated 


(Owned by a nation-wide group of prominent investment houses) 


63 Wall Street New York City 





\ © D.G.I. 
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The World’s Work 
Creed 


HAT does World’s Work stand for?” is a question that is frequently asked. 

Sometimes it is “What is the World's Work policy?”’ These are difficult 
questions to answer; no magazine can have an accurate formula comparable to 
those standing for chemical compounds, for every magazine is based on a pattern 
that changes slightly issue by issue. This pattern becomes a creed which is felt 
rather than stated in words. The World's Work creed might be vaguely expressed 
as follows (with reservations, like a Senate treaty): 


We are not iconoclasts, we like to back constructive policies, we are for 
controversies when any good can come from them, we believe that American big 
business is statesmanlike and most politics pettifogging. A magazine like World's 
Work has two functions: reporting on men and events, and interpreting them— 
and the greater is reporting; we believe that authority is all-important even with 
the sacrifice of some charm, but good writing is a ‘must’ that shall never be for- 
gotten. We hold that youth has never had greater opportunities than now and 
that America will grow even faster because the war has left the strength of our 
youth comparatively unimpaired; that the policy of national isolation must be 
broken down if we are to come into our full heritage; that a considerable portion 
of our money should continue to find profitable employment abroad. We believe 
that despite front-page stories of racketeering, holdups, and corruption, the spirit 
of justice and decency is increasing; we feel that the game of business with all its im- 
plications, which in this country means American life, is a great and worthwhile 
game which this magazine will try to interpret so the players may understand what 
it is all about as they play. 


You may be interested in seeing how this particular number agrees with the pat- 
tern outlined in the preceding paragraphs. We think it fits pretty well, but you 
should be the judge. We believe that the making of a magazine should not be in 
the hands of a staff—that is, the editors should not write it—but in order to secure 
variety not only of theme but of expression, many minds should be put to work. 
The March of Events is written by several people, each item, however, being the 
expression of the convictions of the editor. Even though the apple-selling business 
is active, most of our readers are busy, so articles are kept short, to the point, 
and when they reach a conclusion, they stop. 


Next month we shall will have something of importance to say on this page— 
look for it. 
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